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’ A TH) 
NEWS OF THE WHEK. 
Waxw a hundred Members of the House of Commons are col- 
lected within their Chamber, the Speaker feels gratificd with the 
very respectable muster ; for he rarely beholds_ half that number. 
Ministers are of opinion that fifty Representatives of the People 
are more serviceable than five hundred; and they are now pushing 
bills and “ overtaking business ” at early sittings. This weck they 
presumed a little too far on the indulgence of the score of independ- 
ent Members who remain in town, and provoked a reprimand from 
Mr. Home by procuring large sums of money to be voted in a Com- 
mittee of Supply before noon on ‘Tuesday. The proceeding was de- 
clared to be unprecedented and indecent. But was it not convenient ? 
It was known that several votes wou!d be opposed, and therefore to 
bustle through the Committee was considered capital generalship. 
It is precisely the kind of thing in which these Ministers excel. 
Bills of great. importance—such as the New South Wales, Poor-law 
Continuance, Birmingham Police, County Constabulary, and Metro- 
politan Police Courts, are carried triumphantly; the opponents 
varying from 14 to 40. Do not Ministers find their account in 
patting off business from February to August ? 
The Government is resolved to gain if possible an excuse for 
putting something about slavery into the Queen's prorogation- 
speech. Lord Panmerston has introduced a Portuguese Bill, 
number two. He has cut down hig preamble to Parliamentary 
limits; and the Queen having returned a gracious answer to Lord 
Brovcuan's address, he has a Royal message to start from. ‘I'he 
more substantial objections to the old bill apply to the new; and 
it remains to be seen whether the Lords will be satisfied with the 
formal alterations. Lord Patmerston admits that he cannot deal 
effectually with the American slave-traders. ‘The Republicans 
refuse to allow the right of search; and as long as this is denicd, 
suppression of the traffic is impracticable. The slave-trade car- 
ried on by American citizens is very extensive. It was only 
yesterday that accounts were received from Havannah with a list 
of the oetican vessels notoriously employed by purchasers of 
slaves. The exhibition of American “ papers” protects the 
vessel from seizure. What credit can this country gain by Portu- 
guese Suppression Bills, while Lord Patmerston’s orders to 
British officers are, not to meddle with the Americans? What 
wonderful advantage is gained for the Blacks, when pro- 
tection lost under one flag is offered under another? Mr. 
Fowett Bexron’s statement, that precisely the same descrip- 
tion of measures which the Portuguese Bill authorizes, have 
increased the horrors of the traffic and not diminished its 
amount—that nothing but evil can flow from perseverance in 
such measures—remains on record, denied by none; and yet not 
asingle Member of the House of Commons gets up in his place 
with Mr. Buxron’s truth-telling volume in hand, to convict Minis- 
ters and their abettors of deluding the ignorant when they pro- 








claim that this Portuguese bill will benetit the Negro race. It is 
brought forward for the purpose of scraping together a little 
wretched popularity on a hypocritical pretence. 

The Shannon Job finds favour in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Werrixaron sanctions it; and Lord E:iensorovn, who 
protested that it was “ the grossest job he ever heard of,” submits 
tohis leader. There was an impression that the bill would be 
thrown back upon its respectable patron, the Lord of Mount 
Trenchard ; and it was probably with this understanding that the 

mes and Stundard both denounced the job, on the morning and 
eveamg of the second reading. How the change in the tactics of 

ory Peers was wrought, we cannot pretend to guess; but perhaps 
our contemporary the Standard may gain an insight into the secret 
on application to the Right Honourable Freperick Suaw. 
¢ Postage Bill will pass the House of Lords without opposi- 
The Duke of Wexurncron wills it. His Grace thinks the 


tion. 


Present time unfavourable for relinquishing a large amount of re- 
Venue; but he yields to the general desirc. A very capital speech 
Was delivered on the second reading of the bill by Lord Asunur- 








Ton; who from the first has been the discerning, steady, and in- 
fluential supporter of cheap postage. But Lord Asusurron did 
not confine himself to the Postage question ; he exposed the Whig 
management of the finances with searching severity. 

But the bill is safe! Now, Mr. Sprina Rice, sing “ Io tri- 
umphe!” Deep and painful must have been your anxiety lest the 
Lords should take unfriendly advantage of the pledge in the funny 
preamble, which duty compelled you to require. Prxt’s opposition 
must have distressed and alarmed you, as indicating the Duke's 
probable course. But the Duke is a merciful man, and spared you 
the agony of failure. Now we all breathe freely, and bless Sprine 
Ricz. Is Mr. Rice himself quite satisfied. 

Lord Brovenam’s long-menaced motion on the Marquis of 
NorMaAnsy’s administration of justice in Ireland was carried, on 
Tuesday, by a vote of 86 to 52. We are glad the blow has been 
struck; for it was really painful to witness, night after night, the 
crouching, shifting contortions~of him on whom it was destined to 
descend. ‘There was no just cause of complaint against the man- 
ner in which Lord Broveuam performed his task. Lord Men- 
BOURNE was pleased to characterize it as “ bitter, inveterate, cri- 
minatory, and intemperate ;” but these epithets are not appli- 
cable to a weighty, earnest, eloquent, and skilfully-constructed 
arguinent, remarkably free from bitterness and personality. No 
doubt, it bore hard upon Lord Normansy. But his conduct only 
was assailed. There was no ridicule or reviling of the man, and 
no invective; though a fairer mark never was presented to a mas- 
ter of these weapons. And the debate was, on the whole, con- 
ducted in rather a friendly tone towards Lord Normanny. The 
disposition to protect him was quite as visible on the Opposition 
as on the Ministerial benches. The Tory Peers could not avoid 
supporting BroucHAn’s motion, but they took little pains to muster 
their party strength, and even the perturbed spirit of Ropen was 
calm. ‘This aecorded with other significant symptoms. First 
it was rumoured that Parliament would be prorogued to prevent 
any motion upon the Report of Lord Ropen’s Committee. Then 
the Report, of which considerable portions were known to be 
drawn up, was suppressed. Lord Broveuam’s proceeding was a 
half-measure, by which the late Viceroy escaped a direct vote of 











censure. In all this we discern the effect of personal influence and 
connexions. Lord Normanpy could not have been saved by his 
Whig friends, but he had powerful allies among the Tories. 

The Mernourne Whigs aver that the Lords ought not to have 
decided this question upon a partial acquaintance with the evidence 
takeu by Lord Ropen’s Committee. Lord Normansy himself re- 
iterated this plea for postponement. But to affirm or reject the 
resolutions, did not require a full or intimate acquaintance with 
the evidence. That portion of the case which most nearly 
touched the principal party, rested upon a very few undisputed 
facts. It was not denied, that during a progress through the 
South of Ireland, Lord Normansy had discharged between two 
and three hundred inmates of the gaols, without consulting 
either the Judges who sentenced the prisoners or the Law Officers 
ofthe Crown. He advised with gaolers or turnkeys. The Lords 
have censured this manner of exercising the Royal prerogative of 
mercy. But they waited for evidence before they pronounced 
judgment. Ifthey have come to a wrong decision, they allowed 
the accused a fair opportunity of defence: the Committee was open 
to him from the beginning, and his Ministerial friends made a large 
use of its facilities. Faction may have prompted the Lords in 
commencing their inquiry, but they conducted it with decorum: 
faction prompted the Commons in making that inquiry a pre- 
tence for ablind vote of confidence—without invyestigation—with- 
out evidence before them—in ignorance of much if not all that the 
Lords carefully examined. 

The Irish discussion was renewed on Thursday; but it was only 
a long talk about the Ribbon conspiracy, which is described by 
one party as extensive and formidable, by the other as insignifi- 
cant and almost harmless. Indeed its existence is questioned by 
not a few. 








The “Eastern question” has nearly proved fatal to the Sounr 
Administration. It appears that every member of his Cabinet, 
save himself, required the formation of a corps of troops at Toulon, 
and that the means of embarking them should be held in readiness ; 
also that orders should be despatched to Admiral LatanpeE to 
seize upon islands in the Archipelago, if the Russian fleet should 
enter the Bosphorus. ‘Souxt said, all these measures were pre- 
mature; and if they were insisted upon he must resign. All of 
his colleagues except TrstF are said to be desirous of getting rid 
of him; but the old Marshal withdrew his threat, and yielded to 
his colleagues. Orders were immediately despatched. to concen- 
trate a large force at Toulon. Of course all Hsia lastate of 
excitement, and stirring events are anticipateyh} -<ce *-F> <> 

‘Tuters has been in Paris. His motions werg-closely watched, 
and his junction with the Ministry—perhaps’ as’ President. of the 
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Council in Sovxt’s place—is again rumoured. He has had an 
interview with the King. 

According to the last accounts, the crops in many parts of 
France present an indifferent appearance. The price of bread in 
Paris will be raised on the 15th instant to 84d. for the quartern 


loaf. 


Elections for the Spanish Cortes are in progress. In Madrid, 
the Democratic party had been completely successful. ARGUELLES 
and Menpizasar are among the Deputies clected. 

Lord Joun Hay has had an interview with the Carlist General 
Maroro ; of which the object has not transpired. 


Accounts from Lisbon mention the unsettled state of the 
country, and fears of revolutionary movements troubled the peace- 
ful portion of the Portuguese nation. 

Deputations from nearly every town in Ifanover had protested 
against King Ernest's attack upon the municipal privileges of his 
capital. His Majesty receives the complaints sulkily. 








The latest intelligence from New York is dated the 20th of 
July, and was brought by the President. No political event of im- 
portance had occurred, but the state of the money-market had 
rather improved. 





Debates and Proceedings in Barliament. 
ADMINISTRATION OF Justice IN IRELAND. 

Lord Brovcuam brought this subject before the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. He commenced his speech by earnestly disclaiming all per- 
sonal or party views, any desire to attack the Government or indivi- 
duals, or any motive save that of discharging an imperative public 
duty— 
“Tf,” he said, “from the experience which your Lordships have had of me, 
whether as practising before you as a minister of justice at your bar, or whe- 
ther as presiding, as far as any Peer can preside, over your judicial delibera- 
tions as a court of justice ; if the whole tenour of my not short public life of 
thirty years and upwards, in which constantly, and it is perhaps rather to be 
reckoned my good fortune than any merit, I have held—perhaps by accident— 
I will only say without deviation, or change, or shadow of turning—in the same 
course and been guided by the same political principles; if this gives no pledge 
that I am here only to discharge a public and indispensable duty, then what 
pledge can I give you—what other pledge—what more sacred pledge can I give ? 
Only this, that your Lordships shall see how I perform the duty which T have 
undertaken ; and then, whosoever of the accusers may be disappointed, or 
whosoever of those who are put upon their defence may be disappointed, or 
whatever party feeling may be thwarted, or party objects frustrated, by the 
mode in which I shall discharge my duty, I shall at least be able to appeal to 
your Lordships for acquittance of making myself on this occasion, what I never 
have made myself before, an engine of party or of personal attack. 


Without further preface, he would “ proceed at once into the heart of | 


this great subject.” And first, as to the difficulty experienced in Ire- 
land of procuring witnesses to come forward with evidence on trials. 
In England, on all ordinary occasions, there was no such difficulty ; for 
rather than forfeit their recognizances, witnesses appeared when called 
upon. In Ireland, they suffered their recognizances to be estreated ; 
the form of levying the penalty is gone through, but in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it was a mere form, and no fine was or could be 
actually levied ; and then, instead of being confined until they gave tes- 
timony, or until their punishment had been sufficiently heavy to deter 
others from committing the same offence, they were let out of prison 
after twelve or fifteen days’ restraint; thus the punishment was as no- 
minal as the estreat and the levy. Now, the proposition he should 
submit to their Lordships was, that if the recognizances of a witness 
were estreated, and the fine could pot be levied, he should suffer the 
punishment awarded by law—imprisonment for double default. 

Secondly, as to the Crown’s right of challenging jurors on criminal 
prosecutions. Here, at the outset, he was compelted to speak in the 
teeth of a distinct, unhesitating, and astonishing statement, put on 
record by a high Irish law authority, (the Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land,) who had declared in a written document, that a right was never 
claimed in Ireland which every criminal judge knows perfectly well is 
claimed and does exist. He referred to the following “ instruction ” to 
the conductors of Crown prosecutions, dated the 24th of February 1836, 
and issued by Sir Michael O’Loghlen, then Attorney-General for Ire- 
land— 

“T wish that the right exercised by the Crown, of setting aside a juror, 
should in no case be exercised on account of the religious or political opinions 
of the juror, and that you should not in any case object to a juror unless he 
is in some way connected with the case on which he is called to serve, or is from 
some ascertained cause unfit to serve. You will be pleased to make a note in 
each case of the name of the person set aside, and of the cause.” 

When Sir Michael O’Loghlen was examined before the Committee, 
Lord Brougham gave him every opportunity of explaining this “ in- 
struction ;” but he believed the entire Committee were of opinion that 
his Honour gave nothing like a distinct, intelligible, consistent inter- 
pretation of it— 

“ He said he did not conceive that persons who we are to be no relations of 
the parties in the case were never to be laid aside. He thought they might be 
set aside for other reasons. His instructions were clear and precise as confining 
the ground of setting aside to one cause, but he admitted that parties might be 
set aside for other causes. I gave him the case of a person grossly ignorant, 
utterly incapable of understanding the case. I put the instance of a person, 
no relation whatever to the party accused, but connected with him by similarity 
of conduct, having been Fimeclf notorious for the commission of similar 
offences, and for doing those things which lead to the commission of the same 
offence; and he at once said no, he would not prevent such person from being 
challenged. Contrary to his own instruction, he said that such person might 
be made to stand aside. I put another case of a notoriously bad life and con- 
versation, and various similar cases; in every oue of which Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen said he never meant his instructions to apply to them, but that all 
such persons ought to stand aside. So much for the order; but what was the 
construction put upon it by those were to carry it into execution? What was 


the practice under it? I will cite the evidence of one connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland—the evidence of one of those Crown so- 





licitors by whom the criminal trials are managed—I mean Mr. Kemnj 
novice in the office of Crown prosecutions, but one who for thirty-eight 
long has presided over that department. Mr. Kemmis being examined, gi 
that he would not fecl justified in setting aside any man except for the gro 
specified. This was the extraordinary dilemma in which things were plead 
The Attorney-General, who gave the instructions, put upon them one co 
struction ; the Crown Solicitor, who received them, put another, and a diamety, 
sally opposite construction, on which he acted; for there were no means gf 
correcting the erroneous interpretations of the Crown Solicitor, either by¢ 
clearness of the instructions themselves, or by any supplementary comment 
which the Attorney-General might have afforded him. ‘The consequence q 
all this was bad, I will not say fatal, to the administration of justice.” 
There was but one witness who declared that the effect of this Mode 
of challenge was beneficial, and he was Mr. Cahill, appointed a Crow 
prosecutor in 1836. Mr. Cahill might be a very able solicitor and ye 
worthy man, but Lord Brougham had less respect for him in the capa. 
city of a witness, than in any other capacity in which he could Possibly 
meet Mr. Cahill. [Lord Brougham referred to the examination of this 
gentleman before the Committee, and read a long extract from his ey), 
dence, commenting upon it as he went along. 





of the General Association; and there was a good deal of fencing op 
this point between the witness and the Committee. The witness coulg 
not be brought to speak distinctly on the question.] This was the ma 


Mr. Perrin, another Attorney-Gene 
He said, “let no man be set aside } 


the new mode of challenge. 
had given different instructions. 


That was the true ground; that was the rational ground. That jt 
It was not that which would give Sir Michael O’Loghlen the best oppor. 
tunity of saying to his sect and party— 

“ See what I have done for you. I have tied the hands of the prosecutor in 
all cases, so that he can never challenge a man on account of his religion or big 
polities; though the case may be a religious question, and though a man may 
be steeped in the rancour of religious and sectarian controversy, and involygd 
in every species of faction ; though justice cannot be effectually secured without 
setting such men from serving on juries; notwithstanding such arguments, | 
' have desired that no political or religious objection should ever be taken.”  Thig 
Mr. O’Loghlen might tell to the Catholics of Ireland—to the agitators of 
Ireland; but this Mr. Perrin could not tell, for his instructions were wholly 
different from those which appeared under the régime of Mr. O’Loghlen.” 

He now came to the two last, but incomparably the most important 
heads of the resolution he intended to submit to the House. — The first 
related to the conduct of the Executive Government in Ireland towards 
| the Judges, in the consideration, or what ought be the consideration, 
of sentences with a view to remission or commutation. On this point 
Lord Brougham spoke at great length. He rested his case against 
the Government almost entirely on their treatment of Chief Justice 
Doherty— a Prins 

“Tt appears that my right honourable friend the Chief Justice of the Com 
mon Pleas in Ireland, having for some reason or other, and I shall presently 
have occasion to show your Lordships how much, fallen into discredit with the 
Executive Government of Ireland, a memorandum was made on paper by a clerk 
under the Irish Government, which memorandum must be supposed to have 
| been made under the authority of the Executive, or of one or other mem- 
| ber of the Executive, for it is not likely that it should be done ex mero motu of 
| a clerk—(“ Hear, hear!” from Lord Lyndhurst); and which memorandum 

was acted on. The memorandum was to this effect, that ‘no case of a 
prisoner tried before the Chief Justice Doherty, or in which the Chief Justice 
presided over the trial and pronounced the sentence, when it came to be con- 
sidered by the Executive Government, should ever be sent to the Chief Justice 
for his advice or information with respect to it.’ Ihave administered justice; 
I have sat in a high station; [ have assisted your Lordships in the administra 
tion of those high judicial functions which belong to you; I have passed my 
life in courts of justice ; I know the venerable and reverend Judges of the pre- 
sent time, and many of the grave men who preceded them ; I know the feel 
ings of those distinguished persons, from unreserved intercourse : but I protest, 
I do not believe that any one of those venerable persons, the heads and 
sages of the law in this country, could’ have brought himself to believe in the 
possibility of the existence of the minute which T have mentioned. I will ven- 
ture to add, that if the statement had been made to those venerable persons, 
they would have answered with one voice, ‘It must be a mistal -—carclessness, 
error, misunderstanding, could alone give rise to such lines being traced on any 
paper. Depend upon it it is all wrong, error, or mere fabrication and imagie 
nation.’ But it may be said that because this outrageous instruction existed, 
it was not a consequence that any one was found acting on it? How stands 
the fact? how far does it show this minute to have been a mere baseless fa- 
brication of imagination ? So far from not being acted on, it appeared that in 
the course of the last two or three years no fewer than seven-and-twenty cases 
were tried before the Chief Justice, and in which he pronounced sentence ; and 
every one of those seven-and-twenty cases was referred, not to the Chief Jus- 
tice, as the evidence on oath shows, but, because of and in obedience to this 
memorandum, cither to the Attorney-General, the Crown counsel, the prosecu- 
tor’s nominee—holding office during pleasure, or, as more frequently happened 
as happened in nine cases out of ten, to the Crown solicitors—( Loud Oppost- 
tion cheers)—to the attorneys-at-law practising to the Lord Chief Justice, the 
second Common Law Judge of the realm.” 

Several of these cases were mentioned by Lord Brougham; but he 
relied chiefly on that of Gaghan, sentenced by Chief Justice Doherty 
to seven years’ transportation for a most violent outrage upon four 
policemen in revenge for evidence they had given on a prosecution 
This man had been pardoned under the following circumstances. Soon 
after sentence was passed upon him, he made an application for a com 
mutation of punishment. The memorial was properly sent to the 
Judge, with a request for his notes of the trial, and his opinion. The 
Judge said, no ground existed for altering the sentence ; and the reply 
to the application was, that the law must take its course. Soon after- 
wards, another application came, not from the prisoner, but his brother, 
a Roman Catholic priest. This memorial was couched in the most 
insolent language towards the Judge ; who was charged with corruption 
and injustice. A letter, written by a clerk, but signed by Mr. Drum- 
mond, was sent to Chief Justice Doherty, again calling his attention to 
the case ; but by mistake, as it turned out, the priest’s insolent memo- 
rial was enclosed in this letter. The Judge thought it right to take 4 
copy of the memorial, which, Mr. Drummond said, was to have been 
sent back to the priest with a reprimand, and a direction to expunge 
the offensive passages. The memorial having been returned, was sent 

















to the priest; who declared that he was very sorry to have offended the 





It appeared that Mr | 
Cahill was exceedingly reluctant to admit that he had been a membe § 


who alone differed from the general testimony as to the evil effect gf 7 


the Crown against whom there is not a substantive ground of objection? 


would be equally agreeable to all parties, was not, however, so clear, | 
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ee ee said he, with delightful naiveté, “ It is not only my 
Governmen”; interest not to offend a Government from whom Tam 
duty but my } -” but not one tittle of sorrow did this man express for 
asking 2 al upon the Judge. Nevertheless, in a letter after- 
the eatragooss & Judge. this reply of the priest was described as a 
wards —, yntrite expression of sorrow for his offence. Chief Justice 
humble pp ae the Government that he little regarded the memorial 
Doherty i but he complained that the Government should have made 
‘? si nent the ground of reconsidering the case. In reply came 
such ag Lord-Lieutenant himself, stating that the memorial was 
— a nd of reconsidering the case, but verbal communications 
not the ag named. Now, though of course there could have 
its if intention to state what was | false, this statement yen — 

fore the Committee to be untrue. Che priest's letter, and that alone, 
bets - round of reconsidering the case. A letter signed by Mr. 
wee “a was sent to Chief Justice Doherty, containing a reprimand 
reper te kept a copy of the priest’s slanderous ee a very 
enjal offence, Lord Brougham thought, though Sir Michael O’Loghlen 
— aggered by its enormity. Lord Brougham then went very 
bis Pa the cases of two men named Connor and Archibald Sly, 
por goin he that great irregularity in the mode of proceeding had been 
sanctioned by the Irish Government. ne : 

The last point to which Lord Brougham directed attention, was the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. He quoted the opinions of Stan- 
ford, Bracton, Lord Coke, and Sergeant Hawkins, to show that old and 
modern lawyers concurred in the general rule, that only those offenders 
should be spared by the Crown whose cases, could they have been 
foreseen, the law itself would have been willing to except from its penal- 
Now, how had this rule been observed by the Marquis of Nor- 
manby ? During his progress 240 persons were discharged. Of these, 
932 were discharged on the spot by the Lord-Lieutenant; five after- 
wards, on inquiry being made; and subsequently three more, ‘The 
course of proceeding appeared to be this— . ; 

His Excellency came into a town, and he was immediately attended by the 

pulace to the gaol. He entered the prison : the prisoners were paraded be- 
fore him, or rather, a certain proportion of the prisoners were so paraded ; and 
then, such as the gaoler recommended to him were liberated, and very often 
without any further inquiry, and no account being given of them. There was 
aremarkable instance of this in the case of the prisoners at Clonmel. It ap- 
i that fifty-seven persons were drawn up in the prison- y rd and re- 

ceived their pardon, while there were two hundred other prisoners in the gaol 
who were not drawn up. Every thing see ned to depend on the quiet couduct 
of the prisoners, and what the gaoler thought of them, for he made the selection ; 
and if he made a favourable report of them they were sure to be liberated. 
While the Lord-Lieutenant was in this prisov, Mr. White, the Mayor of the 
town, was there also, and he was a Magistrate of the county, residing near Clon- 
mel; but it did not appear that his Excellency puta single question to him on 
the subject, nor was his opinion taken as to the liberation of any of these pri- 
soners, but his Lordship depended entirely on the statement of the gaoler; even 
the opinion of the chaplain was hardly taken. The gaoler said that he inter- 
fered in one case where he found that two men were about to be discharged, 
when the chaplain told him that they were in prison for an atrocious case of 
manslaughter which almost amounted to murder. He said that he men- 
tioned this immediately to his Excellency, who therefore refused to grant their 
ardons and liberation. 

. Attempts had been made to show that some of the persons liberated 
had been recommitted for subsequent offences— 

He did not care much for this, as he took a much higher objection to the 

roceeding—as he did not think this was the way in which the administration of 

justice should be dealt with. It appeared, however, that of the fifty-seven pri- 
soners discharged at Clonmel, only two had been recommitted, and one of 
them for a very serious charge, for which he was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation; but out of the nineteen persons liberated in Westmeath, six 
had been recommitted for other offences, and sent back to gaol, and two of 
them had been sentenced to transportation. This proportion of six out of 
nineteen in one case, and only two in the other, furnished the strongest evidence 
of the want of care in the proceedings. Thus, the fifty-seven prisoners at 
Clonmel might be very good subjects for mercy, while the nineteen might be 
very bad persons ; but there was the same want of caution and inquiry in both 
cases, No Judge was examined, no committing Magistrate was questioned, 
and no one was examined who knew any thing either of the committals or the 
trials. His Excellency spent two hours in Clonmel gaol; and the gaoler said 
that he was moving about from place to place for more than half that time, so 
that he must have had less than one hour to devote to the investigation of 
these various cases. This, then, was the time given for the examination of the 
fifty-seven cases, which was something less than a minute for each. There were 
some of these cases of a very heavy nature. One man had been nineteen 
months in prison for receiving stolen goods, and another for manslaughter ; 
and all these men were liberated merely because the gaoler said they behaved 
well and were quiet men. E i ¥ 

An appeal had been made to the Jury and the Judge, from those who 
had tried the cause—to whom? Not to the Attorney-General, not even 
to the Crown Solicitors, the attornies at law; but to the least and the 
lowest officers of the law, the gaoler and his turnkey: and the only 
= put even to them related to the prisoners’ behaviour in 
gaol— 

“Ay, and with a full knowledge of what must always be the fact, that the 
man who had been oftenest in gaol would find the most favour in the eyes of 
his gaoler, because it was often the man who had never before been restrained 
in his person who was much less patient under his confinement than he who 
had often been confined ; as the wild bird would flap his wings against his cage, 
when the tame bird, which had been born and hatched in slavery, would never 
assail the wires with a feather of his pinions—so he who had often been in gaol, 
who had been a constant inmate of prisons, was just the very man whom the 
gaoler would be likely to point out to the Executive as deserving of mercy.” 

But such conduct as this had been sanctioned : the liberation of pri- 
Soners on the mere haphazard of a Lord-Lieutenant going to one gaol 
Tather than another in his tour through the country, had been approved 
of by the Government at home— 
aoa say nothing to the recent adoption of these acts before the in- 

fe commenced ; he would say nothing as to the justice of the deliberate, 
gut, and legislative act of a grave and authoritative body of the national 
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pearee 


se meant the Commons of England in Parliament assembled—an act 
ereby, having heard that an inquiry was about to be instituted which had 


from mpmnenced—whereby, having themselves demanded information (he spoke 
tained a Votes) touching the subject of that inquiry—whereby, having ob- 
—. “% information on promise, but without one tittle of it yet before 
. ia iereby, on the eve of that inquiry, on the ground that they had not 
ie ed to such Inquiry, and that their Lordships had not yet proceeded to 
» With a full knowledge that no living man could divine what might or might 
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net be the result of that inquiry when concluded, either by their Lordships or 
by themselves—that grave and veucrable body of Representatives of England 
and Ireland did, though by a narrow majority, made up of the Representatives 
of Ireland chiefly, (he was enabled thus to analyze the majority, because the 
Representatives for England, glorying in their s!:ame, had published the names 














of those who voted, and had so afforded him the means of distributing his 
praise,) come to a resolution that, because the inquiry was pending—because it 
had not in fact commenced—because they » utterly ignorant of the result, 
and, in fact, because they conld not but be bei vitiout the gift of pro- 
pheey, which they did not seem to lay claim to, or at to possess—they lad, 
therefore, whatever might be the resul! of such an inquiry, pronounced a ver- 
dict of acquittal and approval. 

But this was not all, The G rnment, ina letter written the day 
after the dissolution of the last Parliament, by the Home Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, (though there was no oceasion to write at all to 
Dublin, for his Excellency was in Londen at the time,) desired his 
Excellency to be guided by the same prineiples which had theretofore 











guided him, and to persevere in t ne of conduct, which had 
their entire approval. Here was lete, ing approval of 
all that the Lord-Lieutenant h nd the present Lord-Lieu- 
tenant had announced to their Lordshi d nination to tread in 
Lord Normanby’s footsteps. c these circumstances, was i 
A I , 
not his indispensable duty to bi itter before Parliament, and 
ask their Lordships to apply ar ite remedy to the existing 


mischief ?— 


“It was absolutely necessary, my Lords, that I should persevere, thinking as 
Ido, that the highest of all the functions of the Crown, the most important of 
ail the offices of the Government is the administration of justice and every 


I do, that if no step be taken, and 


thing that appertains to it; and feeli 
opinion as to the true mode in 


that promptly, to express your Lordships’ 

which the Executive Government ought to di high and paramount 
duties, you will again and again sce tances in which mercy will not be exer- 
cised according to established principles and fixed rules—within intelligible 
limits, restrained by some sentiments of justice as well as of the interference 
of personal kindness, and by a judicious distinc of individual proof—you 
will again and again see instances of that which Ircland has lately exhibited— 
of mercy changed into a mere pageant—no longer a solemn duty, and of that 
pageant showing mercy and justice as having changed places—mercy blind, 
while justice weeps.” 

As long as the administration of jusiice was correct, pure, and inflexi- 
bie—as long as that great power, that prodigious clamp, that solar belt, 
continued firm and retained its binding force, all the impulses by which 
the constitution could be assailed wight be utterly disregarded— 

“ Give the Crown all possible desire to tyrannize that could be imagined— 
give it an obsequious House of Commo: ' Mouse of Lords, corrupt 
and ready on all oceasions to overstep t! People’s freedom—and 
lam ready fear] sly to appeal from the King’s Court at Windsor to the King’s 
Court at Westminster; forthen, I know, in that te 


mple of justice I shall find 
the imperishable palladiam of the coustitution. Ox 
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let the danger come from 
another quarter—let there be a vacillating House of Commons—a Parliament 
where the Representatives do not know their own minds—where one day by a 
narrow majority they vote one way, and another day another way, so that the 
constitution shall be no longer equipoised, but the power shall rest entirely 
with the House of Lords, and the free constitution of the country be converted 
entirely into an aristocratic government; still, against all that a corrupt 
court or a dominating aristocracy could do, I still should feel that I might flee 

















to the Judges for a refuge either to protect the subject or to secure the Crown 
against all assailants. Or if the danger should come—though T certainly do not 





if the pressure should be 


reous multitude should 


think I shall live to see it—from a fiere 
from the lower regions of the body politic; ifthe out 


dk mocracy 

















ag 
break in upon and threaten to demolish the walls of the constitution, then I 
would oppose, as an impregnable bulwark, the judicial em of the country, 
against which, as against a rock, all the surges of pop iry might rush, and 


rush in vain; and then it would be that to the administration of justice, with 
which this House is in the most special manner connected by the constitution 
of the country, that I should look to make my appeal agaiust such attacks, 
and to that in all the perils and dangers of the country T would confide for the 
best support of the constitution. , my Lords, as often as you perceive any 
attempt made to break down this impenetrable bulwark, though it might be 
slowly and guardedly, and though it might not be with design, (which I do 
not impute in this instance, though of indiscretion arising from feelings ofa 
kind nature there is ample evidence, ) so often will it be your duty to oppose 
such inroads at the outset, and to apply a remedy, by the adoption of that 
sound principle which the exigencies of the case demand. With these 
views and on these grounds it is that I have deemed it my duty to press your 
Lordships to adopt these resolutions, which T submit to your attention and calm 
consideration, and which, on behalf of the constitution and of the due admi- 
nistration of justice, L implore your Lordships to agree to.” 
Lord Brougham then moved the following resolutions— 
“1, That wheu persons bound over to give evi auy prosee 
appear, or shall refuse to be sworn, it is necessary due administration of erie 
miual justice that they should be punished, not ouly ing their recozsnizances 
pay the same, by such 
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and levying the penalty upon them, but, in case they shall not 





imprisonment as may compel them afterwards to giv 
way of example to deter others from offending in the 

“2. That it dves not appear expedient, with a v ie admiuistration of jus- 
tice, that the exercise of the right hitherto possess y the prosecut 
felony tried before the Courts of Irelaud, of desiring persons called as jt 
aside, should be confinedto the eases of such persons ‘latives of the defendant, 
but extended to persons counected with the offence charged, by having previously 
expressed stroug opivions on the subject, or persous under the influeuce of the defene 
dant, and of those who usually took a part in his offence, or persons who are notori- 
ously of such life and conversation or of such ignorance as renders them unfit to per- 
torm the duty of jarors, may properly be desired to stand aside, until it be found that 
the fall number of twelve, not falling within the above description, do uot remain on 
the panel to try the defendant. 

‘© 3. That it is expedient to give instructions identie 
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Hy the same to the Crown soli- 





citors and counsel couducting prosecutions in the different parts of Ireland, with ree 
spect to the general principle by which the exercise of their discretion in respect to 


setting aside jurors shall be guided, aod to frame those instructions in a precise and 
distinct manuer, le.ving no reom for misapprehension of their meaning. ‘ 

«« 4, That it is the duty of the Executive Government, when co eriiyg any ease of 
convic'ion had before any of the Queeu's s, With a view of remitting or commut- 
ing the sentence, to apply for iuformation to the Judge or Judges who tried the case, 
and to afford such phd i or Judges an opportunity to give 








y their opinion on such case, 
unless circumstances should exist which reuder any such application impossible, or 
only possible with an iuconveuieut delay; but that it is uot necessary that the Exe 
cutive Goverument should be bound to follow the advice, if any, tendered by such 
Judge or Judges. : 

“5. That the prerogative of pardoning all offences in the conviction for which pri- 
vate parties are not interested, is a high, indisputable, and inatien rble prerogative of 
the Crowu; but that it is vested in the Crowu for the purpose of aiding in the admi- 
nistration of justice, and is to be exercised as best to tend to that important objects; 
and that it ought never to be exercised without full aid deliberate inquiry into all the 
circumstances of each case and ex~* individual, and that its exercise ought to depend 
ou those cireumstauces, and uever on the accideut of the Sovereign or his represete 
jee 5 happening to visit the place where the offender under sentence may be con; 
fined,” 
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The resolutions having been read, 

The Marquisof Normanby rose. He began his reply to Lord Brougham 
by complaining of the manner in which this motion had been pressed 
forward. Lord Brougham had declared that his resolutions would not 
be criminatory, and might be agreed to without the peruse! of a line of 
the evidence given before the Committee. He left the House to decide, 
after hearing the noble and learned lord’s speech, whether an ex- 
amination of the evidence was not necessary to come to a satisfactory 
vote on this motion. The resolutions were only given to the House on 
Friday, and the motion was brought in on Tuesday. How was there 
time to procure the necessary papers from Dublin? With respect to 
that part of the resolutions which related to legal technicalities, 
the House would see it was natural that he should hurry over them, as 
those would follow him in the debate better able to deal with such 
points; but he must stop to express his indignation at the manner in 
which Lord Brougham had spoken of one of the greatest ornaments of 
the Irish bar—Sir Michael O’Loghlen. It was alleged that Mr. Cahill 
was the only person who ha‘ testified to the beneficial working of the rule 
respecting the setting aside of jurors introduced by Sir Michael; but 
Mr. Tickell, leader on the Home Circuit, had “expressed a similar opi- 
nion. The charge brought against him by Lord Brougham was that of 
disrespectful behaviour to the Judges; but the whole evidence was confined 
to the difference between the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Justice Doherty. 
With respect to Gaghan’s case, he still thonght that his own and Sir 
Michael O’Loghlen’s construction was right, and that the sentence was 
properly remitted. In the other cases mentioned by Lord Brougham, 
he acted on advice from the Law Officers of the Crown, and in some in- 
stances in concurrence with the opinions of the Judges. But all these 
cases had been discussed in Parliament two years ago. With respect 
to the prerogative of mercy, he utterly denied that it had been capri- 
ciously exercised—that particular towns had been selected, and no exa- 
Mination of facts and circumstances made. He knew that the principle 
on which he acted in Ireland was inapplicable in England— 

The great majority of the offences committed in Ireland arose out of per- 
sonal conflicts, chancemedley and faction fights, waylaying, and assaults not 
of an aggravated description ; the punishment for all of which was much more 
severe in Ireland than in this country. When he saw a disposition on the part 
of the people who were pardoncd to attend to the admonitions of Government, 
aad when he saw a dimunition of offences produced, and of offences of this 
sort, he thought it judicious to apply a more general system of clemency than 
could be applied in England. If he saw a thief in gaol, and knew him to be 
well-conducted while there, he would not, therefore, say that he would 
not return to his evil habits when he was let loose, but it was, he thought, 
v y different with persons who were imprisoned for being engaged in chance- 
medley or faction fights, and if the disposition of such a man were good in 
gaol, he thought he might be fairly trusted with liberty. He did think that 
this was a very fair experiment to try how far, by such means, he could. pro- 
mote the tranquillity of the country and encourage kindly feelings amongst 
different persons in that rank of life. 

And he contended that the experiment had been successful. He had 
proof of this in the improved condition of the country. He referred 
the House to the statements, not only of Mr. Cahill, but of Mr. How- 
ley, Sir W. Packe, Mr. Price, Mr. Hurley, Mr. Hobson, Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Tompkins, and the late Lord Clements; which proved, that in those 
parts of the country through which he had passed, and had liberated 
many offenders, a better feeling towards the Government and the local 
authorities had sprung up, and crimes had been diminished. These wit- 
nesses were either Magistrates, local Inspectors of Police, Crown pro- 
secutors, or Assistant Barristers, and therefore competent to speak on 
the subject. He was glad to know that his motives had not been im- 
pugned ; and he could not think he had exercised the prerogative of 
mercy very injudiciously, when it appeared that the offences to which 
that exercise of mercy had been chiefly applied, were those which had 
been most materially diminished. 

Lord Metsourne aad Lord WuArncuirFe rose together ; the latter 
gave way, and 

Lord Mexrourne addressed the House. He said he would detain 
their Lordships but a few minutes, for he was “ entirely ignorant” of 
the evidence, with which Lord Wharncliffe was perfectly acquainted. 
Iie had remarked that Lord Brougham referred to his former political 
career, as offering a guarantee that, in bringing forward this motion, he 
could not be actuated by any personal or party feelings; and if that 
were not sufficient, he would show by his speech that such motives had 
no influence upon him— 

“ Now, what considerations my noble and learned friend’s past political life 
and conduct may excite in your Lordships’ minds, I do not — to say—(A 





langh) ; but with respect to the other guarantee which my noble and learned friend 
offered, namely, the manner in which he should discharge his duty this evening, 
I think this will most certainly fail of its effect. Ido think, that upon the 
whole, a more violent, a more hitter, a more inveterate, a more intemperate, 
and a more criminating speech, was never heard in this house; a speech crimi- | 
natory not only of my noble friend lately at the head of the Government of | 
iveland, but of many persons who are not here present, and who are ac- 
cused of conduct in every respect and in the highest degree criminal, and upon 
which unquestionably, if true, a charge would rest of the greatest public de- 
linquency.” 

And this attack was made before time had been allowed to read the 
evidence, or to make inquiries into many circumstances connected with 
this subject. As to the first three resolutions, they affirmed mere truisms, 
or directed that to be done, which was now the usual practice. He 
conceived that they could only have been proposed with a criminatory 
intent. He did not see how he could meet the motion otherwise’than 
by moving the previous question ; for some of the resolutions involved 
doctrines simply elementary, and disputed by nobody. The charge 
against Government was, that they approved of Lord Normanby’s con- 
duct ; which they certainly did; and as an answer to Lord Brougham’s 
condemnation of that conduct, he could adduce a declaration trom a 
very great authority, which he found in the third volume of a work 
entitled “ The Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham,” printed in 1838— 

* I do not know who was the editor of this publication, but I find that there 
ia a favourable explanatory remark before each speech. The passage to which 
I would call your Lordships’ attention is as follows: ¢ Lord Wellesley, who 
nobly signa.ized his entry into public life as a disciple of Grattan, before the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation by his brother, rendered himself the 


more dear to his countrymen during his first Lord-Lieutenancy by holding the 
balance even between conflicting sects, and in his second Lord-Lieutenancy, 
by seeing that the fact and the law were made to correspond, and by giving to 





the Roman Catholics the full share of those advantages to which they }, 
law become eligible. Lord Anglesey had promised the same liberal aly 
lightened policy ; and now Lord Normanby, who was equally distin, ita 
his conduct in — life and his talents as a private gentleman an sed fy 
man—[“ How kind!” said Lord Melbourne ]—was..now pursuing ues 
manly and honest policy by which he had most justly endeared himself Rs 
Irish people.’ I wish to quote this for no more than it is worth {« 
hear!” and a laugh.) But I think it affords a pretty strong meed of Hg, 
tion to the general government of my noble friend—fully as_stroy, a3 
letter of Lord Jolin Russell, going to the same points, written within a 
it—that of my noble and learned friend being propounded in 1837, eae 
letter of my noble friend the Home Secretary in 1836,” & 

Now, what right had Lord Brougham to pass this eulogium on 4 
Government at atime when he was fully aware of the Very facts 
had now brought against them? (Cries of “ No, no !”) 

“ My noble and learned friend concluded his able and powerful Speech with 
splendid eulogium upon the virtue of justice ; certainly a most splendid nae 
gyric, though I think I have heard some of it before ; at least, he certajy 
me in mind, when speaking of a corrupt House of Commons and a aN 
Ministry, and with the aid of justice overcoming them all—he certains 
me in mind of Sheridan’s remarks on the importance and efficiency of ty 
liberty of the press. But it was none the worse for that. (A daugh,) 
certainly this passage was a very splendid one, and I am willing to do ity 
justice ; but at the same time, I must say that people, when they talk Most 
praise of justice, sometimes exercise the least ; and this I think is temarkaj} 
apparent in this very instance, when in the same breath with which my 
and learned friend pronounces his eulogium on justice, he Proposes a mitin 
which violates every substantial element of it.” i 

Lord Wuarncuirre thought that, on the whole, the House ought 
pass the resolutions ; for though he felt that the wording was string | 
Lord Normanby’s conduct had certainly been indiscreet. a 

Lord PLunxer admitted, that though great improvements had by | 
made in the criminal law and in the mode of administering it, ya i 
further improvements might be made. But Lord Brougham connegiq © 
defects in the law with a charge against the Government. Hedidiy 
see how the law could be mended by passing the resolutions ; and isy 
the administration of the law, he denied that the established praciy 
had been departed from, except in such a way as to promote the endsq 
the law, the protection of life and property, the punishment of crink 
nals, and the diminution of offences. He maintained especially, thy 
the new rule respecting the challenging of jurors had worked most). 
neficially. There was now greater confidence in the impartialityd 
the courts of justice, and the reluctance of juries to convict undoubie 
criminals had almost disappeared. With respect to the consultation ” 
Judges before remission of sentences, that practice had not been) — 
formly adhered to; and he considered that, by adopting Lord Bronghan\ 
resolutions, a novel and unconstitutional restriction would be 
upon the Crown’s prerogative of mercy. He could bear testimoy 
himself to the success of the experiment of releasing offenders fig 
prison. Ireland now afforded a rational prospect of increased.tay 7 
quillity. He would only make one remark on the case of Gaghy 
about which so much had been said. He was competent to maketh 
remark, for he had read the evidence. How many of their Lordshy 
had read it? Not twenty, he was sure. Well, the case was si 
this. A man had been convicted of the same offence with whid 
Gaghan was charged, but pardoned on the recommendation of Judg 
Moore; and the Attorney-General did not think it right that Gagha 
should be punished when the other man was set free. : 

The Earl of Ropen rejoiced that so much truth had been elicit © 
with respect to the state of his unhappy country. The evidence giva 
to the Committee was most valuable. Magna est veritas et prevalebil; 

Lord Harurrron defended Lord Normanby’s administration ; ehiely 
on the ground that its influence on the people of Ireland had beent- 
cellent, and that the improvement was especially visible in the greatit 
degree of respect paid to the law and to the courts of justice. He com 
tended that upon Lord Brougham’s principle it would be almost impos 
sible to get a jury in Ireland. Lord Brougham would exclude perso 
who had any political or religious feeling in reference to the cause 
be tried— 

“ This principle, as applicd to Ireland, was most important, because in that 
country politics and religion were so much connected with each other, thatit 
almost invariably happened that the parties on the one side or the other were 
either exclusively Protestants or exclusively Roman Catholics. Therefor,if 
the Crown Solicitor were instructed to set aside all persons who were connectel 
either by political or religious feeling with the case to be tried, the result 
would almost inevitably be that the one political or religious party would & 
altogether excluded.” 

Lord Sruarr pe Decrrs remarked, that when ninety-four Orange 
men engaged in illegal processions had been released from prison, 00 
complaint was made of the abuse of the prerogative of mercy; bit 
when merey was extended to Munster as well as Ulster, an outery wis 
raised. He refused to consider the question before the House as ot 
of law; it was one of state policy, and should be so viewed by Parlis- 
ment. 

Lord Brovenam replied, in a speech which occupied an hour anit 
half in the delivery: it was one of his most brilliant and effective dis- 
plays; but the reports in the daily papers are so meagre, that it 191m 
possible to give even an outline of it. He concluded by saying— , 

He had never joined any party, but he maintained his own independent pa 
ciples. He would not enter into an inquiry as to which was preferable as 
party, Whig or Tory; but this he would say, that the latter never attempted 
by any undue means to conceal their real objects and principles, and had nevet 
endeavoured, by a bedchamber intrigue, to support their own position ; buthi 
always stripped off every rag of the clothing of duplicity, and had stood in 
their naked simplicity and character. 

The House divided— 
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For the resolutions ......ceseccreseeereeeeeneseese . 86 
For the previous question.........scecseeeesereeseee 52 
Majority against Ministers ......... 34 


In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the order of the day for 
considering the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Municipal Bill having 
been read, Lord Joun Russevu took the opportunity of referring » 
Lord Brougham’s fourth resolution ; which he read to the House, 
then said— saad 

He did not then wish to enter upon any argument on the matter conta 
in that resolution; but, as it involved a question affecting the office which 
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i once to say, that it went to impose a 
anon ot ee hich bee hed Lithevte followed, and that it 
his intention to make an, alteration in the former practice. ( Cheers.) 
was not his 1 been constitutionally enacted by the Legislature, declaring that 
Ifa law ch forth in the resolution which he had read was in future to be 
the course Se’ hould, of course obey that law ; but he viewed it, in the mean time, 
followed, be as interference with the prerogative of the Crown, which he did 
oa ould be sanctioned. : : 
. piect of Tuesday’s debate was revived in the House of Lords 
It ned on a motion by Lord Duncannon for the second reading 
- ba 1 Unlawful Oaths Bill. Lord Wuarncuirre delivered a 
of the neh to convince the House that Ribbonism existed to an alarm- 
Jong ee in Ireland—that the country gentlemen of Ireland were sur- 
mng vn by aconspiracy which entirely took from them the power of 
ficial 5 Lord Wharncliffe relied chiefly on the evidence of 
ie Bll Rowan, a Stipendiary Magistrate, for proof of the existence of 
the Ribbon conspiracy. 


Lord Norwansy read many extracts from the evidence of other wit- 
d several letters, with the view of damaging Mr. Rowan s tes- 
timony. He maintained that that gentleman had failed in making out 
the alarming case he had stated to the Committee. } 

The Marquis of WestmeaTH defended Mr. Rowan; whose testimony 
had been confirmed by other witnesses. As for Ribbonism, “he be- 
lieved the thing was going on under very able heads. nes 

Lord LurGan was surprised to hear so much of Ribbonism in Par- 
liament. He had just come from Armagh, the alleged head-quarters of 
the conspirators ; and there, people were very calm, comfortable, pros- 

us, and improving in every respect. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was entirely satisfied with his vote for 
the Committee, and his support of Lord Brougham’s resolutions—having 
had, too, the satisfaction of hearing that magnificent speech which pre- 
ceeded the moving of these resolutions, That was a speech which 
never could be forgotten, and must have its cifect on the administration 
of justice in Ireland, 

The Duke of Ricumonp bore testimony to the fairness with which 
the ings in the Committee had been conducted. For his own 

he had acted with a single view to the performance of his duty. 
ivisters knew that he never opposed, when he could conscientiously 
support them. 

ard Hatwerton disbelieved the existence of any very formida- 
tle conspiracy in Ireland; and he referred to parts of the evidence, 
plainly showing that many witnesses, who gave alarming testimony, were 
persons in great distress, who wanted money for their information. He 
maintained that the Irish Government had used every possible exertion 
to discover and punish these secret conspirators. 

Lord BrovcHaM thought there could be no doubt that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was a wise proceeding— 

The result had proved highly important; and although he did not go the 
full extent of the opinion of some noble lords as to the preof of the extent and 
object of secret societies, still he did not even know, till the appointment of 
the Committee, that there did exist such a dangerous weapon to be snatched 
up at any moment; and he had never thought that Ircland was in such a state 
at present as it was found on this inquiry to be. 

Lord Puunker said, that since 1798, when the Society of United 
Irishmen was established, there had never ceased to be secret societies 
in Ireland. 

Lord MeLBournré presumed that he had heard the evidence on 
Ribbonism fairly and fully ; and he concluded that with respect to secret 
societies the Committee was a complete failure. Nothing had been 
proved which had not been notorious for years. 

Lord Roven thought that Mr. Rowan had been treated with unde- 
served severity. That gentleman had been selected by Major War- 
burton, Chief of the Police, as able to give valuable information ; and 
hecame forward as an unwilling witness. Lord Roden thanked the 
Duke of Wellington for his assistance in obtaining the Committee ; 
and now, on the termination of the inquiry, he would only say that he 
trusted his object—the benefit of his country—would be secured. 

The Unlawful Oaths Bill, which had been lost sight of in the long 
——- which the above is but an outline, was read a second time 
without a division, 
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_ This bill was read a third time, and passed, after a brief discussion ; 
in the course of which nothing remarkable occurred. 

Some discussion arose in the Commons on Wednesday relative 
to the amendments of the Lords in this measure; one of which, 
Temoving powers of taxation from the Town-Councils to the Grand 
Juries, was declared by the Speaker to be a breach of the Commons’ 
Privileges; but the bill not being a money-bill, the amendment would 
not necessarily be fatal to the measure, for the Lords might recede 

om their amendment. On Lord Jonny RussE.w’s motion, it was 
agreed that the whole of the Lords’ amendments should be considered 
on Friday. 

Mr. Rowianp Hix's Postrace Pray. 

Lord Asunurton, on Monday, presented petitions to the House of 

rds in favour of cheap postage ; and 

Lord Meitourne then rose to move the second reading of the 
Postage Bill. He explained the chief provisions of the measure ; which, 
€ said, were extremely simple. ‘They invested the Treasury with 
power to alter the present rates of postage, to regulate the privilege of 

nking, and to reconstruct the whole of the existing system. ‘The 
Seneral object for which these powers were required, was to establish a 
te postage for all letters under a certain weight. Lord Melbourne 
welt upon the universally acknowledged benefits of cheap communi- 
cation by post, and quoted opinions in favour of the plan which Minis- 
ters had adopted. With respect to the revenue, he did not think that 
any near estimate could be formed of the loss which the diminution of 

¢ postage-charges would occasion. ‘That some deficiency would 
arise, he did not doubt; and therefore the House of Commons had been 
that, Dogs * pledge themselves to make good the loss. He regretted 
Stet inne shag two years, there had been an excess of expenditure 
ioe me; but he did not think that increase or diminution of reve- 
the extent of some 300,000/. or 400,0001. in such an immense 


sum as was annually received from taxes in this country, afforded mat- 
ter either for congratulation or despondency. He confessed that, look- 
ing to the state of affairs abroad and at home, he had no sanguine ex- 
pectation that the expenditure could soon be diminished. The Govern- 
ment was called upon not only to maintain the integrity of the empire, 
and preserve order at home, but to find money for a great variety of 
projects ; some reasonable—all plausible. If he could address Members 
of the other House, he would entreat them to be very careful about these 
matters, and consider the financial state of the country. With these 
opinions, he might be asked how he could bring forward a measure 
which must materially affect the national finances? He felt the objec- 
tion very strongly ; and his answer was, that the general demand of 
cheap postage from all classes and parties was very dificult to withstand, 
In fact, Members in another place, who acted with noble lords opposite, 
were compelled to make it an ‘‘ open question ;” and thus it appeared that 
there were open questions on both sides. To be sure, gentlemen op- 
posed to the Government would not call it an open question—they 














said it was ‘not a party question,” and Members might vote upon it in 
conformity with the wishes and feelings of their constituents. He 
moved the second reading of this bill, in the full reliance that the 
country would not ask for a measure for which they were not prepared 
to pay the full price, or of which they were not ready to take the full 
consequences. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that he felt extreme reluctance in 
giving the vote he was about to give and in tendering the advice which 
he should feel it his duty to offer to the House. He thought that if any 

| plan of the kind was to be adopted, Mr. Rowland Hill’s, if adopted 
| exactly as proposed, was most likely to be successful; but he did not 
anticipate any great increase of literary correspondence ; and his owa 
| experience enabled him to state that the correspondence of soldiers 
| was remarkably small, although they had, in fact, only to pay one 
| penny for each letter. In one Highland regiment of 1,009 men, who 
| were supposed to be much attached to their homes, only sixty-three or 
sixty-four letters were written in six er seven months. The Duke 
| gave other reasons for his belief that the increase of letters would 
not be very great, and then proceeded to state his opinion that there 
was no sufficient guarantee that the deficiency in the revenue would be 
made up. Ife referred to official accounts, which showed that the 
deficiency in question was considerable. But nevertheless, and though, 
for the reasons given, he did it with much reluctance, he earnestly reeom- 
mended the House to pass this bill. It was a measure most anxiously 
| looked for by the country; and though on several parts of the bill 
| there might be, and there was, much and increasing doubt, their Lord- 
ships must remember that they could not touch one clause without 
violating the conventional rules subsisting between the two Houses. 
It must also be remembered that the Government, supported by the 
House of Commons, could destroy the whole revenue of the Post- 
office, which it was their Lordships’ wish to preserve. Under these 
cireumstances, he should vote for the bill himself, and he recommended 
the House to do likewise. 

The Earl of Rivon considered the measure objectionable in the 
highest degree, both as to the mode in which it was proposed to carry 
out its object, and the circumstances of the time at whieh it was brought 
forward. He was quite certain that neither Lord Melbourne nor Mr, 
Spring Rice had the slightest conception of the manner in which this 
bill was to be brought into practical operation. Lord Ripon then di- 
rected his attention to the state of the revenue and expenditure, and 
especially to the cost of the war in Asia— 

“They were engaged in one of the most gig operations that had 
ever been undertaken in India, They were carrying on a war for an ob- 
ject of doubtful policy, hundreds of miles from their frontier, without any 


gigantic 












basis for their operations except the river Indus; behind which were two 
countries, the one governed by a man of great talent, but in a very fecble state 

he nd not deriving his authority in regular hereditary succession—the 
other governed by 2 man bound te grant a military right of traversing his tere 


ritory, but who could shut them out to-morrow, and if the nee ssity of the 
case arose would not scruple to do so, for those Indian potentates were not 
greatly troubled with scruples. Below them were the natives of Sinde, 
notoriously hostile to us, and who had not permitted us to traverse their 
territory to make an attack upon AlTghanistan. It was very likely we might 

lin establishing Shah Soojah upon the throne, and drive Dost Mahommed 
a precarious subsistence in another country, but the difficulties would 
It did not appear to him that they 









| only begin when that success was complete. 
| could economize in this particular with respect to the amount of their nava 
| and military resources. But was this the ouly source of uneasiness? What 
wis the state of Persia? were they not in effect at war with that country ? 
They were told in the beginning of the session, that a state of things had arisen 
| there which it was hoped would pass away, and that amicable relations would 
| be established. But what was the fact? The Persian Ambassador had been 
dismissed, and the two countries were at war: and he had no difficulty in say- 
ing, that, in his humble judgment, there had been a great degree of negligence 
on the part of the Government, and a series of consecutive blunders on the ee 
of Sir John M‘Neil; who placed himself in such a position with regard to 
Persia, that he destroyed the original basis of fidelity and amity and good un- 
| derstanding that prevailed, and threw Persia iuto the arms of Russia. Could 
| they, looking at these circumstances, say that it was proper to reduce their 

naval or military establishments? They were also engaged in increasing their 
distant possessions, in establishing new colon in New Zealand and in New 
South Wales. They had taken upon themselves, also, to become the posses- 
| sors of a fortress on the Red Sea in an extraordinary manner, which he would 
not describe, but which was described in the papers that had been laid before 
| the House. And again, how did they stand with regard to Canada? The 
noble viscount had himself admitted—and he was the best judge—that there 
was no reason to expect a decrease of expense in this quarter. ‘There was also 
the North-eastern boundary questic 1 might come before them at any 
moment, and which was a most complicated question. Me mentioned these 
facts to show that there was no reason to suppose that the state of the expen- 
diture would admit of any material diminution, 

As to additional taxation, nobody could put his finger on items on 
which he could carry additional taxation in the House of Commons 
to the extent of a million anda half. The present, therefore, was not 
the time to press this scheme. 

Lord Broucuam remarked, that the Earl of Ripon had delivered an 
excellent speech about India, Runjeet Singh, Dost Mahommed, and 
Shah Soojah ; he had, indeed, touched almost every question except the 
Egyptian question. 

Lord Riron—* I forgot that.” 


































(A laugh.) 
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Lord Broucuam had said to a friend, while Lord Ripon was speak- 
ing, “ He ought not to omit the Egyptian question and the Poor-law 
question.” However, Lord Brougham admitted that all Lord Ripon’s 
remarks had a connexion with the financial part of the question before 
the House. Lord Brougham then complimented Lord Melbourne on 
the calm and rational statement he had made—a statement calculated 
to prevent disappointment should the first year’s experience of cheap 
postage result in a deficiency of revenue. As to the amount of the 
deficiency, he caleulated that it would be nearer 200,000/. than 
1,500,000/., and he disagreed with Lord Ripon, that a revenue of 
48,000,000/. was in jeopardy because 200,0001. was likely to be lost. Lord 
Brougham replied to several objections to the measure; and showed 
by an induction of facts, that when the price of an article was re- 
duced to a penny, the demand for it inereased prodigiously ; whereas a 
slight advance on that price had the coutrary effect. Even when the 
cost of the Spectator was raised one halfpenny, that celebrated publica- 
tion, supported by Addison, could not be maintained. He would say 
one word with respect to Canada, referred to by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Lord Ripon 

The noble duke said that Canada cost a million, and seemed surprised that 
it had not cost more: he seemed to expect it would have cost two millions. 
Lord Brougham thought a million quite enough for Canada. It was dear for 
the mone) Quite enough had been paid for Canada, and he hoped in God 
we should live to be wiser, and not pay more millions in the same way. If this 
system went on, he was quite sure it would open the eyes of the most stubborn 
unbelieveis in the uselessness of colonial possessions. However, it was im- 
possible fur any one to feel more confidence than he did in the gallant general 
how governing that colony, and he trusted the accounts from ‘thence next year 
would show that their payments had been made once for all. 
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Lord Asuserron had no doubt of the great benefit to the community 
from the operation of the measure before the Honse; but he should be 
most agreeably disappointed, if, of the present Post-office revenue, one- 
half, or even one-third remained. ‘The revenue would be benefited in- 
directly, but in the article of paper not to the extent supposed; for an 
immense number of letiers now sent by private conveyance would then 
go by post, and the inereose in the nuinber of letters written and of the 
‘quantity of paper used would not be so very great. Lord Ashburton 
proceeded to remark upon the state of the revenue. He did think, 
that with the present excess of expenditure over income, toadd another 
million and a half to the deficiency, showed a recklessness and eareless- 
ness of its duty in Parliament, which must shock the sober and sensible 
part of the country. If we desired real and substantial power and re- 
spect abroad, the finances must be placed in good condition; but no- 
thing effective could be done with the Bank in a state of confusion and 
the finances embarrassed. However, the bi'l before the House would be 
of general advantage. The objections to it might be easily obviated ; 
and he only ved, that when it became necessary to lay on a fresh tax, 
the people vi t the benefit they had received, 

Lord Lion: 
about to give 
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necessary to show, that in the vote he was 
was not ac‘ing inconsistently with pre- 
US. ~ Rowland till had at first propounded 
his plan as cue likely to increase the revenue of the Post-office, which, 
Mr. Will said, was less than it ought to be by two millions; but Lord 
Lichfield liad rejected this notion, and had always maintained that by 
the adoption of Hill's scheme the revenne would sustain a con- 
siderable |: suld support the bill before the House, for it was 
based on t grounds from those on which Mr, Hill based 
his original measure. fe assented to it on the simple ground, that the 
demand for it throughout the country was aniversal—that after it had 
been proved that a cousiderable loss to the revenue must accrue, peti- 
tions from all parts of the country and all classes were presented in its 
favour. 
The bill was read a second time, without a division. 








Tre Suannon Biit. 

Lord Duncannon, on Thursday, moved the second reading of this 
bill. 

The Duke of Wetiinc'ron said, he did not mean to oppose the mea- 
sure, which he believed would be of great utility; but he protested 
against the immense issue of Exchequer Bills. Would it not be pos- 
sible to spread this large sum of 580,000/. over a larger space of time ? 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said, that only 60,000/, would be wanted 
in the course of the next year; and as the work would extend over five 
or six years, the issue of Exchequer Bills would be accordingly. 

Lord Evvensorovei said, there ought to be a distinct authority to 
the Treasury to issue money on the requisition of the Commissioners ; 
and the money ought to be lodged in the Bank of Ireland. 

Lord Duncannon would take care that a clause should be introduced 
to effect that object. 


















by Portugal. Two objections raised by the Lords to the former jy 
had been obviated. ‘The House would now proceed on a comm ue = 
tion from the Crown—her Majesty’s reply to the Lord’s address, “ 
the preamble had been altered so as to make it strictly Parliament, B 
He very much regretted that the previous bill had passed that Hons wo 
sub silentio, as it appeared that explanation of its real nature Wasp, wi 
quired. Lord Palmerston then proceeded to explain the chief proyig, d th 
of his measure; which, he said, was absolutely necessary to sy ” 7 
an increasing traflic in slaves, carried on under the Portuguese fig mi 
Dr. Lusuincvon, in supporting the motion, expressed his Tegret thy ¥ 
Lord Palmerston’s speech had been delivered to a very thin House, . 
Captain Pecues, Sir Tuomas AcLAnp, and Mr. Prin Howyy : 
spoke in favour of the bill. th 
The Standing Orders were suspended, and the bill was immediaig fo 
brought in, and read a first time. ‘ bu 
IncrEASE OF THE ARMY: STATE OF THE Covnrtry, : 
[ Want of time and room prevented us from giving in our last Saty. 7 a 
day’s Postscript any account of the speeches which followed Mr, Huy, © la 
amendment to Lord John Russell’s motion on the previous eyeniny - 
for going into a Committee of Supply with a view to vote 75,0001, to in 3 

| crease the Army. We shall now in part supply the deficiency ; gj 
especially Mr. Citantes Buxver’s striking remarks on Chartism, at 
which no justice has been done in any report yet published. ] tl 
Mr. Huime’s resolution set forth, that removal of the just cans af di 
| dissatisfaction among the people, would be a better mode of dealgy ti 
| with the existing discontents, than an augmentation of military foree tt 
In support of his motion, Mr. Hume argued, that the misery and dj. a 
| content of the people were owing chiefly to the neglect of their rley : i 
and to bad laws, Ie denied that discontent would be removed by muij : 
| force. He could not refuse Lord John Russell the additional strength z 
he required, but he called upon the House to pledge itself to take th P 
grievances of the people into serious consideration. 0 
Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop seconded the amendment. He said the peopl a 
well knew that both parties in the House were mutually contaminate r 
Both Whigs and Tories were damned to equal infamy in the public fi 
eye. The consequences of their present proceedings would be visibk ; 

at the next election; when, instead of being in a majority of five, the 
Whigs would be in a minority of fifty. | 
Mr. Warp could not entirely concur in Mr. Hume’s motion. Ie ; 
could not help expressing admiration of the good temper, forbearance, § 





and firmness manifested in Lord John Russell’s treatment of the 
Chartists. He hoped Mr. Hume would not press his motion ; though, ' 


if he did, Mr. Ward, who could not gainsay the sentiments the resolu: 
tion contained, would reluctantly give him his vote. 

Captain BoipEro hoped that Lord John Russell had exaggerated the 
existing discontent and disaffection, There was no evidence of gener 
combination and organization among the Chartists ; and he gave his vote . 
in favour of increasing the Army, because the present military force was 
insufficient for the performance of duties other than that of keeping , 
down Chartists. 


Mr. Cuartes Butier thought it unadvisable to divide the Honse on 
Mr. Hume’s amendment; though if it were pressed to a division, he, 
like Mr. Ward, must support the amendment. It was desirable that 
the country should see, that whatever difference in political opinions 
existed among Members, all were equally determined to suppress dis 
order. In his opinion, the friends of popular rights and opponents of 1 
coercion were called upon to acknowledge with the warmest approba- { 
tion the course pursued by Government in the present state of affairs 
It had always hitherto been the practice of the Government of this 1 
country, to avail itself of emergencies like the present to call for powers 
encroaching on the liberties of the people—to take advantage of the 
alarm and irritation of the middle classes to enable it to enforce the 
severest penalties of our most arbitrary statutes—to invent constructive 
treasons, and to stretch to the utmost the vague provisions of our lv 
of libel. From such a course the present Government had entirely ab- 
stained; and their wise policy had been attended with the best success 
But he agreed with Mr. Hume, that Parliament would have done buta { 
small part of its duty when it had provided the means of putting dow ) 
the present disturbances— ua, 

He saw the follies of the Chartists, and he apprehended no lasting mischief 
from a movementso ill-directed and ill-conducted as the present. But the danger, 
which he did not apprehend from Chartism, he did apprehend from the causes 
of Chartism, which scemed to him to be permanent, and to be inherent the 
altered state of society, and character of the English people. They must not 
shut their eyes to the fact, that they had now to deal with a people far otherwise 
discontented, and far otherwise capable of manifesting that discontent, than 
previous Governments have ever had to cope with. They were now face to 
face with the first generation of working men in England on whom education 
had begun to tell pretty generally : the men now in the prime of manhood are 





Lord Evtenxnoxover remarked that the expense to be borne by the 
counties was divided into 276 parts, of which four only were to be 
borne by the city of Limerick. The city of Limerick, which was seated | 
on the river Shannon, and which would derive more benefit from the | 
proposed improvemeuts than all the counties put together, was to pay | 
only four parts out of 276 of the expense. “ It is,” said Lord Ellen- | 
borough, “ the grossest job I ever heard of.” (Laughter.) | 
Lord Duncannon observed, that the parties amongst whom the ex- | 
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pense was to be distribuied were satisfied with the proportions taken ; 
and if they were, he did not see how it could be called a job. 





Lord Frrzceraup and the Duke of Ricrmonp supported the bill; 
though the Duke of Richinond said, he preferred to see improvements 
of the kind carried on by individuals. 

The Marquis of LaNspowNe reminded Lord ELLenporoven, that 
the city of Limerick had already contributed largely to the improve- 
ment of the Shannon. 

Bill read a second time ; to be “ committed 


” 


on Monday. 
THe PorruGuEsE Siave-TRADE, 

On Thursday, the Duke of Anayiu read to the Lords her Majesty’s 
most gracious answer to the address for the suppression of traffic in 
slaves. ‘The Queen said she had directed such orders to be given to her 
cruisers as would be most efficacious in stopping the slave-trade. 

On the same evening, Lord Patwersron obtained leave from the 
Commons to introduce a new bill to snppress the slave-trade carried on 





the first working men whom Lancaster, and Bell, and the Dissenters, and the 
Church, have taught to read and write. It was indeed a miserable modicum 
of education: it was just enough to leave the people open to bad doctrine; 
but still it gave power and permanence to the doctrities that circulate among 
them. The first effects of this change might be observed in the rise of a ea 
addressed to and supported by the working classes. This has taken place 
during the last cight or nine years. Formerly Cobbett wrote weekly essay 
and other demagogues wrote occasional pamphlets, which had a large but oi 
porary circulation and effect. But now, there is established an immense wee y 
press, containing the same attractions of general news as other newsper 
which diffuses its view of passing occurrences from one end of the island to Z 
other. This is a press, not occasional, but permanent—not dependent on ‘ e 
popularity of a particular writer, or the expenditure by which the enthusiasit 
of a particular individual or body of men gives its product gratuitous circulates 
but on the superior lucrativeness of that particular kind of press, and on 


general appetite for news. This is the largest, and it is, with two or ~ 
exceptions, the most lucrative press in England. The conductors cater 


the appetite of its readers; and it finds the food most agreeable to their palate 
in dwelling on the suffering which is unhappily the lot of the masses na 
offering visionary prospects of relief from the application of those doctrines : 
social and political equality, which are consonant to men’s first rude —, 
equity. In this press, thus advocating these doctrines, in the consonance of t 

doctrines to the spirit of an age, and in the suffering of the masses, 18 “4 
perennial source of Chartism. You cannot, by the rough means which nod 
in use in old times, put down these doctrines or this press. Formerly, wre 
outbreak took place, and a few people had been cut down, and one or two on 
clapped in gaol for two or three years, and a violent newspaper ruined by D 
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THE SPECTATOR: 


ng ferment vanished at the first improvement of trade, and the 
hink of Parliamentary Reform, or the other topics of the day. 
B w, after such an occurrence, that press would still exist : as long as the 
ut no lenses present the most profitable market for the newspaper, so long 
working < be be addressed to them; and so long will it be the interest of 
vill aeeapapets to address to them the doctrines most palatable to them. 
Tey might impose on that press a momentary silence or hypocrisy: they 
might awe it into either suppressing or modifying those doctrines ; but in that 
© ¢ will the spirit of Chartism live. Like other party doctrines, it will bide 
lar amid the vicissitudes of political events ; and as our Whig and Tory 
— each repeatedly survived defeats which seemed to have almost 
m, and bowing their heads to the storia for a wiiie, have on 


eutions, the passir 
ople ceased to t 


rties have 
nihilated the ! 
- first favourable chance ‘again emerg 
so they might depend upon it that these doctrines, which are 





tunes, : 5 = ! m ap ee 
ra the expression of that alienation from the present political institu- 
express : 
ich exist among the working classes, not only here but through- 


tions aised Europe, will survive any momentary discouragement, will 
again find partisans and their organs, biding their time, will sooner or 
later find the moment of success in some of those conflicts of _classes 
or of nations, which the chapter of accidents is pretty sure to furnish. 

Dreading 4s much as any man the triumph of such doctrines, he wished 

that he could trust in some panacea for allaying discontent and ave rting dan- 

r, He wished he could think that they could avert it by some simple and 
safe change in the representative system, or by some possible economy, or by 

the circulation of one-pound notes.* ; But his only hope was in working g 
dually and effectually on the minds of the masses, and reconciling their attee- 
tions to the institutions of the country by the whole course of legislation 
through a long period of years. Ile would attempt to conciliate the people by. 
a gradual but constant extension of political privileges ;_ by a general system of 
education, that should teach them what Government can, and what it cannot 
do for the people ; by every device for extending their amusements and human- 
izing their feclings ; by removing every unwise restriction that our laws im- 

ge on employment, and by opening new fields of enterprise to the people ; 
and by such changes in the tone of legislation as should convince the people 
of the entire sympathy of their rulers. He could not see his way to safety in 
any specilic ; but he thought it might be secured by the combination of many 
remedial measures. At any rate, the attempt must be made. All other ques- 
tions sink into insignificance by the side of the great problem of the meaus of 
reconciling the affections of the masses to the social institutions of the coun- 
try, and the interests of civilization and order. 

Sir Ronert Pier enforced the necessity of increasing the Army, in 
the present state of affairs abroad and at home. He relied muezh on the 
natural good sense of the working classes, which would enable them to 
see the wickedness of violent couusels. 

Mr. Warsurron attributed to the state of parties in Parliament the 
inability to carry any measure beneficial to the people. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL earnestly advised the House to b« 
deration on the necessities and wishes of the people. 

Mr. Vittizrs reminded those who complained of the threatening 
attitude of the working classes, that Parliament had uniformly refused 

to concede reforms to judgment and argument, which they yielded to 
tumult and terror. 

Mr. SchouerieLp argued that remedial measures should precede 
those of severity and repression, 

Lord Joun Resseu. replied; and Mr. Hume withdrew his motion. 

Depvosi7s on RaAmways. 

Sir Joun CameBetL, on ‘Thursday, moved an amendment to the 
Ninth Standing Order, which declares that before a railway bill is 
brought in, 10/. per cent. on the shares subscribed for shall be paid into 
the Court of Exchequer. Sir John said that this percentage was un- 
necessarily large, and prevented the commencement of useful under- 
takings. For instance, the parties engaged in a most important rail- 
way—that from Edinburgh to Neweastle—found it a most serious 
matter to deposit 10 per cent. on the capital required to carry out the 
line. The regulation was a bar to the progress of the undertaking, 
and he would therefore move that five per cent. should be paid by way 
of deposit before the bill was brou ht in, and five per cent. more before 
the undertaking was commenced. 

_Mr. Pouterr Tuomson opposed the motion. The regulation which 
Sir John Campbell wished to alter had been adopted on the recommen- 
dation of a Select Committee, who had minutely investigated the sub- 
Ject. Of course Sir John Campbell knew the condition of his own 
constituents ; but he thought it rather too much for him to come down 
to the House and declare that the inhabitants of the capital of Scotland 
were so poor, so miserable, so badly off, that they could not lay down 
ten per cent. of the cost of a railway, from which they expected so 
much benefit. Sir John Campbell should have asked the House to re- 
peal the Standing Order in regard to Edinburgh alone: that would 
have been an intelligible course. He had sat forty-seven days on the 
Committee of the Manchester, Stone, and Rugby Extension line, and 
had heard no complaint of the amount of the deposit. It was neces- 
sary that the deposit should be at least ten per cent. to secure the public 
from the constant annoyance of solicitors and engineers, with their 
endless schemes, which interfered with property and kept people in 
constant alarm and uncertainty. 

Mr. O'Consent, Mr. Hine, Mr. W. O. Srancey, and Mr. Mac- 
AULAY, supported the motion. Mr. Roserr Srevuarr said, this was a 
question of great importance, and he would vote with the Attorney- 
General— . 

The President of the Board of Trade had endeavoured with great fact to 
stir up the pride of Scotland by an allusion to their poverty. The “ pride and 
poverty” ot Scotland was proverbial. In this case, however, he would sink 
the pride, and freely admit the poverty, because, unless the motion were carried, 

e feared that every intended line of railway in Scotland would be stopped. 
he motion would fix the deposit fifty per cent. higher than was paid under 

. old system, and also in addition to that, before a stone of the work could 
be laid, itty per cent. additional must be paid up; so that before the land of 
ape — be taken, the whole sum must be paid for which the 

Se had stipulated. 

Mr. Warsurron, for the benefit of bond fide undertakings, would 
Vote against the reduction of the deposit. Mr. Fresirreip opposed the 
Motion, for the same reason. Lord GraNnvitLe Somerser thought it 
— to alter a regulation agreed to when the House was full, now that 

Tee-fourths of the Members had left town. Sir Roserr ING Lis, on 
8eneral principles, and with reference to this particular case, would 
Tesist the attempt to repeal the Standing Order. 


* An ironical allusion to Mr. Tuomas Arrwoop's panacea. 
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Mr. Eastuore would only occupy the attention of the House for a 
few minutes— 

He understood, from what had taken place in the debate, that a contem- 
plated line of railroad from Neweastle to Edinburgh had been retarded by the 
Standing Orders, which required a deposit of ten per cent. before the bill’ could 
be introduced to that House, and which could not be paid owing to the poverty 
of the people of Scotland. The honourable Member for Haddington admitted 
that the poverty of the people of Scotland was so well known and complete, 
that that was the reason why that railway could not be proceeded with. Ifthat 
were true, he begged to ask how it was that a large proportion of the eapital 
embarked in railroads in this country was invested by Scotchmen, and that 
some of their largest subscribers were inhabitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
| Aberdeen, and other great towns of Scotland? The fact was, that this rail- 
| road, if forwarded at present, must be forwarded by gamblers, who would pos- 
| sess no ultimate interest in the concern. The Scotch were a very rich and a 
very wary people. They did not embark their money withou considering the 
probability of a return; and if they could get other people to make the first 
investment, they would be willing to permit them, knowing that although the 
undertaking might not be worth one hundred per ceut., it might be worth 
seventy percent. If the House agreed to this motion, railroads would again 
fall into the hands of gamblers ; a Committee would again be called for by the 
honourable Member for Bridport, and the Attorney-General would find it his 
duty to prosecute those concerned. The honourable and learued Member for 
the city of Dublin said he should support the motion—because he thought the 
present rule vented the progress of railways in Ireland: he put it ‘to the 
knowledge and sagacity of his honourable and learned friend, whether the car- 
rying of the motion would answer his expectations. Persons of ¢ wpital, in an 
country, desirous of embarking their money in such undertakings, would look 
to the practical result, and not be guided by the amount of deposits they might 
have to make, but by their expectation of an advantageous return. ~ If the 
concern showed a fair prospect of success, there would be no want of sub- 
scribers to provide the necessary capital; and if not, it was not consonant with 
the character of the House to encour h 


4 1 ‘ og l he was sure it was 
not for the benefit of the country that they should be | 
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eded with. 
Mr. TuHornety knew of many frauds with respect to lists sub- 
mitted to Committees of the House; but he had always doubted the 
policy of requiring deposits of ten per cent. on railway bills. He held 
in his hand a list of thirty-four railways in operation, and of these 
twenty-four were at a discount. Were the shares sold at the market 
price, the loss on them would be three millions. 
Sir Joun CAMPBELL still believed that the security he proposed would 
and no community need be alarmed by the success of his 





be ample, 


| motion. 
| ‘The House divided— 
For Sir John Campbell’s amendment............ 455 
| PRIN BE cccscesesiceds dese dsmuneaceses scasngnetetes 62 
Majority......... 17 
New Sovru WaALUs. 


Mr. Lanoucuere, on Monday, moved the third reading of the New 
South Wales Bill. 

Mr. CuHarves Buiirr sait T 
but, having received a petition from the inhabit 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land for a more liberal form 
he thought it rivht to call attention to the system existing in those eolo- 
nies. He did not object to the present bill, which was simply to con- 
tinue the existing form of government for another year, because it re- 
right of conferring upon the Colonies the 
nent at a future time; for which 
In the mean 
Ss Was most 


motion ; 
~w South 
of government, 


ie did not intend to oppose the 

















served tothe Legislature the 
power of controlling their own gover 
control they would, he thougit, be fitted in a few years. 
while, the present management of the affairs of those coloni 
unsatisfaetory— 

Let the House consider the amount of 
of those colonies by taxation, and the expenses of the gov 
venue so raised was the largest in the world in proportion to the population, 
and the expenditure the most extravagant and most profligate. The popu- 
lation of New South Wales was 100,000, Van Diemen’s Land 50,000 3 
total, 150,000. In 1837, the ordinary revenue of New South Wales (exclu- 
sive of the land 1ue) was 226,900, the land- nue 127,566/.; giving a 
total revenue of 354,566/ The ordinary revenue of Van Dieinen’s Land was 
100,0002., and the land-revenue 25,000/.; total, 125,000/ ; so t the total re- 
| venue of both colonies showed an annual income of nearly half a million ster- 

ling. The total land-revenue of the two colonies was from 150,000/. to 
| 200,000/. a year, and their total ordinary revenue 326,09)/., with a population 
| of 150,000, whereof £5,099 were not free. That showed that the taxation om 
the inhabitants of these colonies was more than 2/. 3s.a heal. It had been 
generally held that the people of Great Britain and Ireland enjoyed the privi- 
lege of being the most severely taxed nation in existence; but let the House 
consider that the population of Great Britain and Ireland, if taken at twenty- 
six millions, the amount of tax would hardly be 2/ a head; and it is to be 
considered, besides, that the Government of Australia had no interest of a na- 
tional debt to provide for. It might be said, no doubt, that a great part of this 
revenue was produced from rum, and that it was the taste for ardent spirits 
ion so heavy in those colonies. He could understand 
a against that mode of raising such an amount of 
y excuse to the Government for spending so large a sum 
overnment? A pirt of the ordinary 
d to the payment of salaries, the same as in 
, that in the colony the salaries were extrava- 
gant beyond all proportion. The result was, that the expenditure in New 
South Wales is the largest and most extravagant in the known world. He 
held in his hand a full and satisfactory exposé of the finances of the colony, 
prepared by the Local Government. The ordinary revenue of New South 
Wales, for 1839, is estimated at 202,009/, and the expenditure at 346,0000. 5 
showing an excess of expenditure over revenue of 144,000/ per annum, which 
ly 3/. 10s. ahead. in that amount there 
were included, for roads, bridges, streets, Surveyor-General’s department, and 
Church establishment, about 70,000/ In this country the expenses of the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance, were about eleven millions a year, which they had 
not to provide for in the colony ; and t iking the whole together, the extrava- 
gance of the Colonial Government is three times as great as in the Mother- 
Last year there was an increase of the expenditure. In 1826, the 
i ui increase of LOO per 
i 39 is 364,000 
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that to be a good o} 
revenue; but was it j 
in the ordinary business of the 
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this country—with this diifere 
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country. 
expenditure was 145,000/. ; in 1835, 292,000/, showing 
In 1838, it fell to 268,000/ ; and the ti 








estimate in | 
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cent. 
fusion of the 





being an increase of 80,0092. in one year. The pr 
ment was nothing in comparison with the profusion of the Government of New 
South Wales; and he hoped his honourable friend the Member for Sheffield 
| would not omit to show their breach of the pledge which had been given, that 
| the land-revenues would be appropriated for purposes of emigration. 

|} Mr. Lasoucuere would not follow Mr. Buller into the wide field of 
\ discussion on which he had entered. 


He agreed in the general prin- 
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ciples expressed by Mr. Buller, and would run almost any hazard ra- 
ther than continue a system which compelled Englishmen to live under 
a Government over which they had no control. But Mr. Buller ad- 
mitted, that every year brought the Australian colonists nearer to the 
enjoyment of the privileges which he wished to bestow upon them. 
He had always doubted the policy of making New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land convict colonies, and had now the satisfaction to 
state that “ Government had taken decided steps to put an end to that 
system ”— 

Measures had been adopted by his noble friends at the head of the Home 
and Colonial Departments for the purpose of putting a stop to transportation. 
This year tle number of convicts to be sent to New South Wales will not ex- 
ceed half the usual number ; and they will be sent on to Norfolk Island, where 
the system recommended by the Transportation Committee will be introduced. 
Directions had also been sent out to the Governor to put a stop to the assign- 
ments of convicts for domestic servants and for labourers also, so soon as that 
could be accomplished without injury to the colonists. Such being the case, 
his honourable friend would at once perceive that he must agree with him in 
the principle of encouraging the emigration of free labourers, as the ouly source 
of making up for the deficiency of convict labour, which those measures to 
which he had just adverted must necessarily produce ; and as the means of 
enabling those colonies to continue in that course of prosperity which they 
had long enjoyed, and which he confidently expected would continue. The 
population of New South Wales at this time was 100,009, and last year 10,000 
emigrants were sent out there. It could not be doubted that their arrival 
would produce a most beneficial effect, not only in affording an additional 
supply of labour, but by the infusion of good moral habits; and although he 
admitted that the revenue of the colony was not in so flourishing a condition 
in regard to expenditure as could be wished, the Goverment had resolved to 
continue emigratjon on the same scale, and to send out other 10,000 emigrants 
under the auspices of Government. 

Mr. Warp said, he should direct his observations to a point which 
had not been discussed by Mr. Buller, the appropriation of the Land 
Fund—- 

He had seen a Treasury Minute, by which, instead of appropriating the 
proceeds of that fund to the purposes of emigration, it was declared that there 
should be no such application of it until the difference between the revenue 
and expenditure was covered. His right honourable friend the Under-Scecre- 
tary for the Colonies had stated that last year 10,000 had been sent out, and 
that it was intended to send out an equal number under the auspices of 
Government during the present year. But how was that to be done? How 
was it to be reconciled with the ‘T'reasury Minute? Where were the means to 
come from, considering the different appropriation which had been ordered of 
the proceeds of the Land Fund ? 

It was denied that any pledge had been given on the subject of the 
Land Fund; but surely Mr. Labouchere must recollect the impression 
which the speeches on his (Mr. Ward’s) resolutions respecting the dis- 
posal of waste land in the Colonies must have produced on the country 
at large. He begged to say, that a system of jobbing with the produce of 
land, was as bad as jobbing with the land itself; and he cautioned Mr. 
Labouchere against the consequences of tampering with the Land 
Fund. It would be doing Sir George Gipps a service to point out to 
him the fixed and definite objects for which the Land Fund was to be 
applied. He would not oppose the present bill, but 

He hoped Mr. Labouchere would agree in the propriety of endeavouring to 
infuse as much pure blood as possible into a state of society so peculiarly con- 
stituted, and where they had been obliged to propose by the present bill to 
alter the laws in relation to emancipists scrving on Juries. The whole taxa- 
tion was produced by the body of consumers. In 1824, the revenue was only 
49,0007. ; in 1837 it was 226,900/.; and in 1838, only 202,0004 They had, 
therefore, arrived at a point at which it was impossible to carry taxation further ; 
and the only way to make up the deficiency was to pour in a fresh population, 
and they would then get over the dilficulties which they now experienced. He 
had felt it his duty to press this subject on the consideration of the House, and 
hoped to hear an explanation of the manner by which the ten thousand emi- 
grants were to be sent out, and that the Treasury Minute would not be 
carried into effect without receiving more consideration than had yet been given 
to it. 

Lord Howick was not aware of the existence of the Treasury 
Minute till the last week, but he found it in accordance with the prin- 
ciples he had maintained in a previous discussion on the subjeet— 

It states that the best and wisest appropriation of the Land Fund is the en- 
couragement of emigration; but before the proceeds of the sale of land can be 
sere for that purpose, it is necessary that the expenses, which cannot be 
charged on this country, must be provided for, and a police force was of that 
description. It had been said that the necessity for that force had been im- 
ese" upon them by this country. That was true; but it should be remem- 

red that convict labour was the great source of wealth to the colony; and if 
they had the advantage on the one side, it was but fair that they should pay 
the expenses of the establishment necessary to keep those persons in order, It 
certainly would have been more advisable if the colonists would have raised 
funds for these purposes by means of local rates ; but if they refused to act thus 
wisely, it was no reason for throwing their expenses upon the Mother-country. 
As to the ewigration of 10,000 persons this year, although there might bea 
temporary dehiciency of funds arising from the land revenue, yet there was a 
moral certainty of its being made good at no very distant period. 

The bill was read a third time. On the question that it do pass— 

Mr. Caarves Butier admitted that Lord Howick had pointed out 
some verbal inaccuracies in his statement; but still the expenditure of 
the colony, he must think, was enormous. 

Lord Howrck said that errors of several thousands of pounds were 
mildly characterized by the term “ verbal inaccuracies.” 

Bill passed. 

MisceLLANEOUs. 

Hriz Coorres. In reply to a question from Sir James Grauam, 
Mr. Lanovucuenre said he had received communications from two pro- 
prietors of estates in Demerara relative to the Hill Coolies, which with 
other papers would shortly be laid before the House. 

Taxes on Necessantes. When Mr. F. T. Bartya moved the 
order of the day for a Committee of Supply, Mr. Joun Fretpen rose 
and moved resolutions declaring that taxes on the necessaries of life 
were impolitic and injurious, especially to the working classes; that 
justice and humanity required that they should be abolished, to- 
gether with the Corn-laws; and that the revenue in future should be 
raised by an equitable assessment on property. Mr. Fielden delivered 
along speech in support of his resolutions. Mr. Witntam WILLIAMS 
seconded the motion; which Mr, Tuomas ArtTwoop supported. Mr. 
ee ggaea briefly opposed it; and the resolutions were negatived, by 

0 lo. 
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MisceLLangous Estimates. Numerous sums were voted Wid 
little discussion in a Committee of Supply. Among them Was 
sum of 23,000/. as compensation to citizens of the United States fp 
slaves wrecked on the Bahamas in the American ships Comet 
Encomium, which the Collector of the Bahamas had illegally seize 

ApmirALty Court. The bill for regulating the Admiralty ¢ 
was read a third time; the House, rejecting a motion by Mr. Hume tg 
reduce the salary of the Judge from 4,000/. to 3,000/. a year, by am, 
jority of 47 to 16; and another by the same Member to exclide 
Judge from sitting in future Parliaments, by a vote of 41 to 20, Th 
bill passed. 

Tue Lonpon AND BLacKWALL RatLway Brit was read a third tims 
by the Lords on Tuesday, and passed. 

Provincrau Porice. The Country and District Constables Bill vy 
read a second time on Tuesday ; and, on Wednesday, went through the 
Committee of the Commons. 

The bill was recommitted on Thursday, and all the clauses agreed to; 
a motion by Mr. Ewart, to restrict its operation to 1841, having beg 
rejected by 77 to 21. 

Tue BrruincuamM Pottce Bru. was read a second time on Wedne. 
day, by a vote of 74 to 20; after strenuous opposition from Mr, Ar. 
woop and Mr. ScHOLEFIELD. 

Tre Merropourran Portce Courts Bit was read a third time, ay 
passed, on Tuesday. 

Tur Poor-rates CoLLection Brix went through the Committee oy 
Wednesday. 

New Wait. On the motion of Mr. Fox Mautez, a new writ wa 
ordered for Perth, in the room of Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, who had ae 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Tue Lower Canaps GoverRNMENT BILL. 
Lords were agreed to without discussion. 

Tue Bank oF IRELAND Brix was read a second time on Thursday; 
to be committed on Wednesday, when a discussion will take place, 
Mr. O'ConNELL gave notice that he should use the forms of the Hou 
to defeat this bill. 

Poor-Law Continuance Brit. Lord Joun Russex having moved 
the order of the day for receiving the report on this bill, Mr. Dansy 
proposed to introduce a clause authorizing the Guardians of the Poor 
to give relief out of the workhouse to able-bodied persons 2nd widows 
who married before the new poor-law was passed. Captain Hamrrtoy, 
Lord Joun Russewi, Lord Exsor, Sir Ropert Price, Lord Howie, 
and Mr. Bramson opposed the clause: Lord GRANVILLE Somenszt, 
Mr. Wakuey, Mr. Esrcourt, and Mr. J. A. Woop wished it to beim 
troduced. Clause rejected, by 77 to 42. 

A clause proposed by Lord GRANVILLE SomERSET, which limited the 
relief to widows, was rejected, by 64 to 43. 

Mr. THomas DuncomBeE moved to insert a clause to prevent femal 
paupers of sixty-five and upwards from being kept to hard work— 

If such a clause were by any honourable Member considered unnecessaryyhe 
would only mention, that the Overseers of the Holborn Union W orkhouse, on 
visiting that establishment not long since, found upwards of foriy female 
peupers, many of them eighty years of age, and none of them Jess than sixty- 
five, working eleven hours a day picking wool, and having nothing but water 
to drink. In short, the condition of these poor old women was worse than that 
of the most notorious and most infamous felons confined in our gaols. 

Motion rejected, without a division, The report was received. 





The amendinents of the 


Che Court. 

Tre Queen remains in town, and no day has yet been named for the 
departure of the Royal Household to Windsor. Her Majesty has had 
a dinner-party and an evening-party this week, and paid her customary 
visits to the Italian Opera. ‘The Dutchess of Kent was at the dinner 
party; to which Mr. and Mrs. Webster, from the United States, were 
invited. Lord Melbourne makes daily calls at the Palace, Lut business 
in the House of Lords prevents the Premier from devoting every evel- 
ing to his Sovereign. eand Mr. William Cowper, however, dined 
with her Majesty on Wednesday, when the Lords did not sit. 

We observe that the Dutchess of Kent now goes to the Opera and 
takes morning rides with her daughter the Queen. 





The etropolts. 

The Court of Common Council assembled on Wednesday : having 
been especially convened by the Lord Mayor “to consider the propriety 
of expressing ina petition to the House of Commons, their anxiety that 
in any provisions of a bill respecting the Police of Birminghom, the 
House should not sanction any invasion of the ancient and salutary rights 
of local government.” 

Mr. Richard Taylor said, it was necessary that the Court should come 
forward without delay and he!p the town of Birmingham. — If injustice 
were perpetrated in Birmingham, no town in the country wes safe from 
a similar infliction. He felt alarmed when the constitution was thus 
assailed. Suppose 500 Policemen were placed in Birmingham, and 
number proportional to their population in other towns—w hat would be 
the total of this foree? It would be greater than a standing army, 
which the people in this country were so jealous. He denied that be- 
cause the Magistrates of a town might have been taken by surprise 
because a sudden tumult had arisen—that new-fangled schemes ought 
to be introduced. The Magistrates of Stockport, Newcastle, and Man- 
chester, had conducted themselves with energy. In the City of Lon- 
don, peace had been preserved in trying times by the Magistrates. AS 
to Birmingham, let it be remembered that the Crown had appointed, 
the people had not elected, the Magistrates of that town. He moved @ 
series of resolutions in conformity with the objects for which the meet 
ing was convened. 

Alderman Venables was in favour of the principle of sel*govert- 
ment; but in this matter he thought the Court ought not to interfere. 
The Birmingham bill was only an experiment; and Parliament coul 
not separate without doing something to preserve the peace of that 
town. 

Mr. Anderton, Mr. Ashurst, and Deputy Corney supported the re- 
solutions. They were carried. unanimously, Alderman Venables not 
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brother of the Alderman, has published an ad- 


amin Wood. : : 
ye ney of Southwark, offering himself for election 


r. Ben) y 
m.. to the constituency 


or a vacancy occurs. 
ie a es seem to be onthe alert. A party of Conserva- 
Mr. he a tavern on Wednesday, and agreed to support Mr. Walter. 
ives met ‘» agreed “ to support the Constitution of 1688” (!) and de- 
Mr. he he did not wish a subscription to be opened to pay his ex- 
elared t A candidate who will pay the cost of his election out of his 
act ket and support the constitution of 1688, deserves to be elected 
ona can tell what that Constitution is and where it is to be found. 
by? Delegates to the National Convention are to meet on the 26th of 
The at the Arundel Coffeehouse, Strand; having left Bolt Court. 
Angus : they put forth a resolution declaring the observance of the 
iated worth ° to be contrary to the wishes of the “ grest body of 
Ne king people,” and advising them, instead thereof, to cease work 
the hae three days, “in order to devote the whole of that time to 
i processions and solemn meetings for deliberating on the present 
fal state of the country, and devising the best means of averting the 
. tism with which the industrious orders are menaced by 


jdeous despotism win ; 
a murderous majority of the upper and middle classes, who prey upon 


their labours.” 


The works of the Thames Tunnel are proceeding S50 rapidly that 
the shield has now approached within fifteen feet of low-water mark on 
the Middlesex side. The ground now in course of excavation is better 
than it has ever been, and the construction of the tunnel is more rapid 
fhan at any period for the last two years. ; 

At the Union Hall Police-ollice, on Monday, about eighty persons, 
most of them females, were punished for drunkenness, 

Astrong effort is now making by the Magistrates, the clergy, and 
the priacipal inhabitants of the parishes in the neighbourhood, to obtain 
the suppression of Fairlop Fair; and a memorial to Lord John Russell, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, is now in course 
of signature throughout the district—/ssex Herald. ae e wish the 
Magistrates and clergy themselves may never do any thing worse than 
share in a jollification of working-foik at Pairlop Fair. ] 

Considerable sensation has been created amongst parties connected 
with the spirit-trade, by the discovery of a fraud which has been going 
on for along time and to a great extent, by transmitting false orders 
from the Customhouse to the officers of Customs in the docks for 
permission to remove spirits, as if the duty had been regularly paid. 
It has already been discovered that the revenue has suffered lately 
to the extent of 50,000/.; but matters are now only in course of in- 
vestigation, and there is no telling to what amount this fraudulent 
transaction has been carried on, for the duty on brandy is about 130/. 
per cask.— Standard. 

During Saturday night and Sunday morning there were no fewer than 
ten fires in and near London. 

A sad accident happened on Monday at the Royal Mint. A boy at- 
tending one of the coining-presses went too close to the machinery, 
anda blow froma part of it broke his skull. He was taken to the 
London Hospital, with small prospect of recovery. 

Mr. George Moreland Crawford, barrister of the Temple, was held 
to bail on Wednesday by the Magistrates of Queen Square, on a charge 
of having caused an obstruction at the entrance to the House of Peers 
on the previous evening. ‘The complainant was Mr. Owen, High Con- 
stable of Westminster; and the evidence was of the most conflicting 
character. ‘The High Constable and two or three other persons swore 
that the defendant was one of a considerable number of persons who had 
collected round the entrance, causing great obstruction and annoyance 
to the Peers entering the House, and that when requested to move on, 
he had refused. On the other hand, the defendant and several most 
respectable gentlemen complained very strongly of the insulting and 
overbearing conduct of “he High Constable, and denied that there was 
the slightest obstruction. Bail was immediately put in, and ulterior 
proceedings were spoken of. 








The BWrobinces. 

Lord Nugent, in an address to the electors of Aylesbury, announces 
his intention of again offering himself as a candidate to represent them, 
at the next general election ! 

The Brighton Gazette says that Colonel Wyndham is canvassing 
West Sussex with great success. It is said that the Earl of March, the 
Duke of Richmond’s eldest son, will be a candidate for the same di- 
vision of the county, as a “ Moderate Conservative.” 


The Town-Council of Birmingham met on Tuesday, to protest against 
the Police Bill for that town now in progress through Parliament. Mr. 
Watson delivered an energetic speech against the measure; which he 
deseribed as the result of “an infamous compact” between the Govern- 
ment and Sir Robert Peel. He defended the conduct of the Council in 
the appointment of officers, and in recommending Magistrates for the 
borough. He defied Sir Robert Peel to pick out persons better qualified 
tor office than those selected by the Council. As to the Government, he 
could not conceive what their object was in thus joining with Tories to 
msult the inhabitants of Birmingham— 

There could be but one feeling respecting this bill, and that was of abhorrence 
and disgust. ‘Lhe borough of Birmingham had been for years the most orderly 
the country. They had been proverbial for their love ef order and in ylera- 
tion, and they would continue so if they had a Government in power who would 
give any hope of relief. If their rulers had only held out any promise that they 
Would do something for the people, or try to relieve their distress, nothin 
would have induced them to outrage the laws ; but they saw the Government 
despise all their remonstrances—saw them openly declare against all further 
Mprovement—and having lost all confidence in them, they became the prey of 
admen. Ife hoped that Council would tell the Government that they con- 
sidered the Police Bill before Parliament a gross insult to the town, and that 
they would resist it by all means in their power. He hoped they would take 


Prompt and efficacious steps to prevent the town from being degraded ; and, if 
after having done their best to prevent the indignity, they could not succeed, 
he hoped they would at once, like men who felt and knew their position in so- 
ety, give orders to the Town-Clerk at once 
it back to Lord John Russell, 


to pack up the charter and send 
(Loud cheering.) 


























Mr. Watson moved a petition against the bill; and received the 
support of members of all parties. Alderman Sturge said he hardly 
knew how to express his feelings, or to restrain himself. Other mem- 
bers denounced the bill as arbitrary, tyrannical, and infamous; and 
declared they would resist it. ‘The Council-room was filled with rate- 
payers, who vehemently applauded the strong language of the speakers. 





Lord John Russell has addressed a letter of instructions to the Mayor 
of Manchester and the Magistrates of other districts where Chartist 
agitation prevails, to apprehend and bring to justice all persons attempt- 
ing to obtain money by threatening shopkeepers and others with vio- 
lence, or by combining to injure them in their business. He assures 
the Magistrates of the protection of Government in all their endeavours 
to support the loyal and well-disposed, and punish the disturbers of 
the public peace. 

Henry. Vincent, with W. Edmonds, W. A. Townsend, and John 
Dickenson, all Chartist leaders, were tried at Monmouth on Friday 
last, for sedition. The chief witness against the prisoners was Mr. 
Phillips, Mayor of Newport. Mr. Sergeant T'alfourd appeared for the 
prosecution. Mr. Roebuck defended Vincent; and his speech is said 
to have been very able. All the prisoners were found “ Guilty.” 
Vincent was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, Edwards to niue 
months’, Dickenson and Townsend to six months’ each. 

The trial of five persons, charged with burning houses at Birming- 
ham, commenced on Saturday. The evidence was completed, the pri- 
soners’ counsel heard in defence, and the Attorney-General in reply ; 
but Mr. Justice Littledale deferred his charge till Monday. On that day, 
a verdict of “Guilty” was returned against four of the prisoners— 
Howell, Jones, Aston, Roberts; Wilkes, the fifth, was acquitted. John 
Collins, the well-known Delegate, was then charged with writing a 
seditious libel on the London Police foree. The authorship of the libel 
—the resolutions adopted by the Convention at Birmingham after the 
riots in the Bull Ring—was brought home to the prisoner. Mr. Schole- 
field, Mayor of Birmingham, and another witness, gave Collins a good 
character. He was found “ Guilty,” but recommended to mercy. 

The trial of William Lovett, Secretary to the National Convention, 
took place the next day. The Attorney-General, seeing that Mr. 
Lovett inteaded to manage his own defence, suggested that he should 
leave the bar and take his place at the table; which offer the prisoner 
at once accepted with thanks. He was charged with the same offence 
as Collins—publishing the resolutions passed by the Convention 
at Birmingham. He objected to two of the Jurymen, who, he said, 
had expressed a wish that all the Chartists should be hanged. The 
Attorney-General said, that as Mr. Lovett was only charged with a 
misdemeanour, he had no right to challenge the Jurymen, unless he 
could prove the charge against them. This the prisoner said, was “ the 
difficulty,” and he must submit. 

The evidence for the prosecution was defective in a material point; 
as will appear from the following conversation. After haying examined 
his witnesses. 

Mr. Balguy said—* This, My Lord, is the case for the prosecution.” 

Mr. Justice Littledale—* But, Mr. Balguy, you have no evidence of publica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Balguy—* Yes, my Lord, there is a prima facie case.” 

Mr. Justice Littledale—“ 1 don’t think there is evidence of publication. 
How do I know that Mr. Lovett gave any authority to print this placard ? 
It might have been taken by a third party out of his drawer and printed, for 
any thing we know to the contrary.” 

Mr. Balguy referred his Lordship to some authorities in which it was laid 
down that it frequently happens that no direct proof of agency in publishing a 
libel can be given, and that in such cases resort must be had to indirect evidence, 
and then the most usual and important proof consisted in proving the libel to 
be in the handwriting of the party charged. 

Mr. Justice Littledale—* I remember in the case of Burdett there was great 
difficulty about proof of publication, though the writing was proved.” 

Mr. Balguy—* ‘The great difficulty was about the county in which the offence 
was committed.” 

Mr. Lovett—* In that case it was proved that a servant put the letter in the 
Post-office by direction of Sir Francis Burdett, whilst in this instance there is 
no such proof.” ‘ 

Mr. Balguy contended, on several authorities quoted in Starkie’s Evidence, 
that where a libel was proved to have been in the handwriting of the party 
charged, and the same libel was afterwards proved to have been published, 1¢ 
was prima fucie proof of publication, and threw upon the defendant the 
burden of proving that he was not an assenting party to the publication. 

Mr. Justice Littledale—“ But how do I know by any evidence that has been 
given, that the manuscript might not have been taken out of Mr. Lovett’s 
drawer and published by some person out of malice? I have some remembrance 
in the State ‘Trials of a libel being taken out of a desk.” 

Mr. Waddington—“ Yes, that was in Sidney’s case. 
taken out of his desk.” 

Mr. Justice LitUledale—* And was that held sufficient ? ” 

Mr. Waddington—“ It was, but it has always been considered an infamous 
decision.” 

Mr. Baluny— But here is the difference in this case. Private possession is 
not only proved, but it is also proved that it has since been published ; and 
your Lordship will find by the authorities quoted in Starkie, volume second, 
page 454, that proof of handwriting, combined with subsequent publication, is 
strong and prima facie proof that it was published by the author, though such 
prina facie evidence does not preclude hin from bringing forward evidence to 
rebut that presuinption.” 

Mr. Justice Littledale here referred to the authorities. 

Mr. Lovett—* I submit, my Lord, that the alleged libel, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is in the manuscript before you, and that there is no proof of publica- 
tion as far as I am concerned.” 

Mr. Justice Littledale—* I think, Mr. Lovett, on looking at these-autho- 
rities altogether, that there is suilicient evidence to leave that question to the 
Jury.” 

Mr. Lovett then addressed the Jury, at great length and with much 
ability. He was throughout respectful to the Court and Jury, though 
earnest in his language. His two main points were—that the people 
had a right to meet for the purpose of petitioning and protesting against 
bad laws and institutions; and that at Birmingham the people were 
quiet and orderly till the London Police attacked them. He disclaimed 
participation with those Chartists who waged war against property, and 
assured the Court that physical-foree men were only a minority among 
the Chartists. He maintained that the resolutions contained nothing 
untrue, and that “ malice” could not be fairly imputed to him. 


The manuscript was 
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Mr. Lovett called several witnesses; but they failed in proving the 
Police to have been the aggressors; though they accused them of act- 
ing with great brutality. Mr. Balguy, in his reply, complimented Mr. 
Lovett on the ability and the good taste displayed in his defence. 
Judge Littledale charged the Jury; who, at a late hour, brought 
in a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

On Wednesday, seven men were charged with rioting on the 4th of 
July. They all pleaded Guilty. One, by name Salter, was recommended 
to mercy by Mr. Balguy. John Taylor, commonly called Dr. Taylor, 
was charged with rioting; but Mr. Balguy declined to offer evidence 
against him, and he was discharged. 

George Julian Harney “ traversed” to the next Assizes; and was 
ordered to be imprisoned until he could find two sureties in 40/. each 
for his appearance. Four other persons were tried for rioting; three 
were convicted, and one acquitted. 

On Thursday, the prisoners were brought up for sentence. Jeremiah 
Howell, Francis Roberts, and John Jones, convicted of burning houses, 
were sentenced to death. Aston was ordered to be set at liberty on 
finding sureties for good behaviour. Wiiliam Lovett and John Collins 
were each sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. Mr. Justice 
Littledale observed that Collins had been recommended to mercy by 
the Jury, and Lovett had not; but he saw no difference in their cases, 
and should make no difference in their punishment. Collins said, when, 
in the year 1821, George Edmonds and Thomas Jonathan Wooler were 
sentenced for a like offence, they were confined on the debtors’, not the 
felons’ side of the prison; and he prayed for the like indulgence for 
Lovett and himself. Judge Littledale said, he had no power in the 
matter, and that application must be made to the Secretary for the 
Home Department. ‘The other prisouers were sentenced to terms of 
confinement varying from one to eighteen months. 

Mr. Stephens has received notice, that his trial will take place at 
Chester on the 14th, on the indictment which was found against him 
there at the last Assizes. Stephens will also be tried at the Liverpool 
Assizes, for using seditious language.—Manchester Guardian. 


At Bodmin Assizes, on Saturday, Felix Lovell, formerly a clerk in 
the Customs at Falmouth, was found guilty of embezzling 300 sove- 
reigns and several bills of exchange, which he had abstracted from the 
chest of which he had the charge. The prisoner was recommended to 
mercy, but the Judge said he could not attend to the recommendation, 
and sentenced him to'be transported for fourteen years. 

At the same Assizes, Grace Sampson was charged with stealing a 
necklace and other valuables belonging to her mistress. The articles 
were found in her pocket. The Jury returned a verdict of “ guilty,” 
with a recommendation to mercy. Justice Coleridge asked why they 
recommended the prisoner to merey? The Foreman said, “ Because 
they thought the things might have got into her pocket by accident or mis- 
take.” Then, said the Judge, give her the benefit of the doubt. The 
Jury then recommended her to mercy on account of her youth: she 
was only seventeen. Sentenced to three months’ imprisonment; a 
fortnight of the term to be passed in solitary confinement. 

In the Nisi Prius Court, a Jury agreed to give a plaintiff 437. 10s. for 
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“In consequence of the discovery of a large deficiency ; E 
the late iene. Mr. Samuel Henry W alsh, the Wieuctene, aoe ACCounK i 
deliberation, feel it their duty to suspend the operations of the tena ig 
can have an opportunity of consulting the proprietors. With thie ty > hh 
special general meeting will be held as early as practicable. Vie sw 
“ By order of the Directors, W. Cotson, Pro-M, a“ ne' 
The amount of the deficiency is variously stated at from 20.009 of 
40,0007. The Bank, which had taken up the connexions bs 
Northern and Central Bank, had never possessed high credit, S Of ty flo 
Subscriptions are raising for the purpose of erecting a new chy: al 
the Isle of Portland, where the means of religious instruction 
hitherto been most limited. Her Majesty has kindly givin bry 
towards the fund, and an endowment of 1,500/. has been also contains 
The sum required for building the church is 2,000l.— Dorset wi 
Chronicle. Coa of 
The Marquis of Lansdowne laid the foundation-stone of anew ch fo 
to ve erected at Derryhill, near Calne, on the 29th ultimo, His : 
ship was attended by a large party of nobility, and an assembly of py © us 
2,000 people.—Dorset County Gazette. ™ - ») 
Miss Herbert, of Abergavenny, is building an extra church and . 
row of almshouses for the poor, at her sole cost.—Cheltenham Gazetp y 
Many parts of the North of England, as well as some districts, © 7 
Scotland and in Ireland, have been visited by floods, the wide-sprea. i 
ing destruction of which, in the neighbourhood of Doncaster pattie, —«#BB 
larly, is represented as truly alarming. At Rotherham, East Retfon 
and many other places, the damage done to the crops, it is feared, wij | i 
be very considerable; indeed, in some parts it is thought that a lange b 
portion will be destroyed.— Times. m4 
At the commencement of the Manchester market on Tuesday, there 
appeared to be an improvement in the demand for yarn; some gly |) 
were made on terms a shade better than the prices of the precedin —  ; 
week, and a considerable amount of business was generally expect, 7 


As the day proceeded, however, this buoyancy entirely disappearg, 7” 
and in the afternoon the market was dull, and prices quite as low as.q 
the preceding Tuesday. The goods market was also flat, and price 
rather drooping than otherwise, notwithstanding the advance jy 
cotton at Liverpool. The situation of the spinners and manufacturey 
is consequently far from being improved ; and the firms in the neigh 
bourhood of Ashton and Stalybridge (whose agreement for worki 
short time expired at the end of this week) have again extensively 
signed a fresh agreement for a month, to the same effect as before— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The Birmingham and Derby Railway was opened on Monday. The 
junction of the two railways is effected near the Hampton station, about 
six miles from Coventry. The length of the Derby line is thirty-thres 
miles. 


By the negligence of one of the men employed on the London ani 
Birmingham Railway, a serious accident occurred on ‘Thursday week, 
The man had omitted to put the rails in the right position at a crossing. 
place, and one of the morning trains of four carriages from London was 
thrown off the line, near the Beechwood tunnel. Three of the carriages 








sheep sold to the defendant in the case, but added, that the costs should 
be divided between the parties. It was with great difficulty the Judge 
could convince them that they had nothing to do with the costs; and 
they were locked up all night before they could agree to give the 
simple verdict of 43/. 10s. 


The Chartists continue to hold nightly meetings at Newcastle, 
Wigan, Blackburn, Laneaster, and in the neighbourhood of Halifax. A 
large meeting was held last Friday, near Salford. Several Chartists | 
have been arrested by the Manchester Magistrates, and in default of | 
bail sent to Kirkdale prison. After these proceedings, a meeting of | 
ten thousand persons was held, and a resolution passed that the “ sacred | 
month” should commence on b2th of August. Nearly two thousand | 
special constables have been sworn in at Stockport. A considerable 
body of military are stationed in the town, Eleven Chartists have been 
committed for trial, on a charge of riotous conduct. 

The Bury Chartists, like their brethren elsewhere, took possession of 
the parish-church on Sunday; but the worthy Rector, being fully pre- 
pared for their visit, gave them a lecture on the duty of keeping the 
peace and obeying the law; which. from its length, as well as from its 
force, many of them would not exactly relish.—Manchester Guardian. 

The Sheffield Savings Bank, on Monday, paid about 1,200/. to timid 
depositors. An amount something less will be required to-day (Tues- 
day); but notices have been given, we believe, for the withdrawal of 
2,000/. more. We fear this consequence of Chartist agitation will prove 
deeply injurious to many persons who have by industry and economy 
become possessed of a little property. Sheffield Tris. 

A temporary barrack has been formed at Mount Vernon, near Barns- 
ley, for the reception of a troop of horse soldiers, who are expected 
there on Monday next. The excited state of the town, from the secret | 
workings of the Chartists, makes their presence necessary.—Leeds | 
Intelligencer. ‘ 

There are no fewer than 798 uninhabited houses in the township of 
Oldham at present, partly owing to the entire stoppage of the ma- 
chinery of some mills, and the consequent emigration of the hands. 





The Court of Common Pleas having decided that where a living has 
two patrons, one a Protestant and the other a Roman Catholic, the 
living shall remain only in the gift of the Protestant, the Bishop of 
Exeter by this decision acquired the right of presentation to the living 
of Combepyne, Mr. Edwards, the other patron, being a Catholic ; and 
the Bishop has bestowed it upon the Reverend E. J. Todd, a Whig | 
gentleman, totally unknown to his Lordship, and whose recommenda- 
tion for the preferment was the faithful and meritorious discharge of 
his duties as curate in the diocese.—Eveter Flying Post. 

The Bath Guardian, a Liberal newspaper, was discontinued last 
week, 

The Phenix Bank of Liverpool has stopped payment. 
the following circular was addressed to the shareholders— 


On Tuesday 





| distance : this he attempted to do about half a mile up the line, but his 


were broken to pieces, and five passengers severely injured; one of 
them, a Mr. Kinnerley of Islington, dangerously. 

One of the time-keepers on the Eastern Counties Railway lost his 
life on Tuesday last. When the train left Romford station at night, he 
got upon the tender, intending to jump off after he had gone a short 


foot slipped and he fell against one of the carriage-steps, when the train 
passed over him, and he was instantly killed. 

A man who worked as a sawyer at Maidenhead, went on Monday 
last with his brother to see the Great Western train pass by. They 
fell asleep on the embankment, till roused by the approach of the train; 
when the sawyer, instead of moving off the line, went further on it; s0 
that his head was caught by one of the carriage-steps, and being thrown 
under the train, he was almost instantly killed. 

An inquest was held on Tuesday at Harefield, near Uxbridge, on 
the corpse of Moses Yates, a seller of fish, who was stabbed with a 
knife in the abdomen, by George Coker, a lad of fifteen. The parties 
quarrelled about the sale of some salmon. A verdict of “ Wilful Murder” 
was returned ; and Mr. Wakley, the Coroner, bound Atkins, the con 
stable of Harefield, to take the prisoner early on Wednesday morning 
to Newgate. Coker had been previously taken before the Magistrates, 
in Petty Sessions, at Uxbridge, but was remanded till the result of the 
inquest was known. Mr. Wakley said he was resolved that the Magis- 
trates should not have an opportunity of superseding the Coroner's 
committal, as they had done in the case of Medhurst, whom they com- 
mitted for manslaughter after the Coroner’s Jury had found a verdict of 
wilful murder. On Thursday, the Uxbridge Magistrates called upoa 
the constable to produce Coker, and were very indignant on learning 
that he was in the custody of the Governor of Newgate, not that of 
their constable, whom they threaten with the penalty of disobedience. 
Between the two authorities, the constable was puzzled how to act. 

Mr. Chadborn, solicitor, and one of the executors of James Wood the 
rich Gloucester banker, has committed suicide, by hanging himself toa 
beam in his coach-house. His clerks said he had been in very low 
spirits for some time, and a Coroner’s Jury returned a verdict of “ Tem- 
porary Insanity.” 
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IRELAND. 

At the Fermanagh Assizes, sentence of death was recorded against 
two young men and a young woman, all of respectable families, who 
were found guilty of the abduction of Catherine Hoey, a pretty gitl of 
fifteen, with a fortune of 5,000/. Russell was to have married Miss 
Hoey, but she positively refused ; and he “took no improper liberties 
with her.” 

The Irish papers contain accounts of great damage done by the floods 
and recent storms. In Dublin and the neighbourhood, all the low 
ground was under water to the depth of several feet, and the inhabitants 
of several streets could not stir from their houses. Walls and trees were 
carried away by the stream, and much injury was done to property 
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I within their reach. The Limerick Standard says—“ We 


t to have been visited with such heavy rain at this season 
fell on Tuesday, and we regret to add that it has done 

siderable injury all over the country.” The sad effects of the 
wy felt particularly, not only at the places above-mentioned, but 
Sent "Wexford, Cork, Donegal, and Kerry. 


also at We 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. Arthur Kinnaird has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds ; a new 

; has been moved for Perth ; and we perceive by the Perth Chronicle 
wr phursday, that Mr. Laurence Oliphant, formerly Liberal Member 
fit the city, is again in the field. ; ‘ 

No address from Mr. Kinnaird, announcing the reasons for his re- 
‘oment, has appeared. He has not been called upon to resign his seat 
bees constituents ; though from several articles in recent numbers of 
} Perth Chronicle it would seem that his votes upon Church questions 

» displeased a portion of his supporters. The Perth C hronicle gives 
Pag nn eredit for having “acted conscientiously,” and believes 
ie “honesty to be unimpeachable.” Of this we have no doubt. 
His resignation has probably been the result of honourable and con- 
ceientious feelings. At the same time, we agree with the Perth 
journalist, that something more than conscientious feeling is necessary 
in a Parliamentary Representative of the J eople, and that he ought 
himselfto make sure whether he has fixed political principles—* whether 
he has examined their bearings, and is prepared to follow them out to 
their consequences.” ; ; 

Mr, Oliphant refers the electors to his former conduct in the House 
of Commons, and declares himself in favour of the Ballot and shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliament. He will probably be elected without 
opposition. 

The Earl of Eglintoun has taken his departure for Eglintoun Castle, 
to superintend the preparations now 1n progress for the tournament on 
the 28th. ‘Two galleries are to be erected, one to accommodate a thou- 
sand, and the other two thousand individuals, In the former will be 
the friends of the Earl and the Knights, and the latter will be devoted 
to persons who make application for tickets for seats; the Earl of Eg- 
lintoun having desired Messrs. Pratt, of Bond Street, to grant admis- 
sions gratuitously to applicants desirous of being present. The lists 
are situate in the park, about a mile and a half from the castle. During 
the three days’ tilting, the procession leaves the castle about noon, for 
the lists; the whole of the knights, esquires, ladies, pages, &c. being 
equipped in appropriate costume. 

The Benledi, a steam-boat, was nearly lost on Tuesday last week, on 
her passage from Edinburgh to Dundee, near St. Andrew’s Bay, in 
consequence of an accident to her machinery. Her passengers and 
crew, about 150 persons, were fortunately rescued by another 
steamer, the Bonnie Dundee. 


Miscellaneous. 

The following changes are confidently spoken of as likely to take 
place at the close of the session. Mr. Poulett Thomson, the President 
of the Board of Trade, to be appointed Governor-General of Canada. 
Mr. Spring Rice to be called to the House of Peers, and to be succeeded, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, by Mr. Francis Baring. Mr. Charles 
Wood to quit the Secretaryship of the Admiralty for a higher appoint- 
ment, and to be succeeded by Mr. E. J. Stanley, Secretary of the 
Treasury.— Morning Chronicle. [The Globe and Courier are autho- 
rized to say that this statement is unfounded ; and in this instance, we 
believe, “authority ” speaks the truth. ] 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset is to have the Coloneley of the Forty-third 
Foot, vacant by the death of the late Lord Howden. Lord Fitzroy is 
at present Colonel of the Fifty-third Regiment. 

The Druid, 44, Captain Lord J. Churchill, shortly will proceed with 
Captain Hobson for New Zealand, of which colony Captain Hobson 
is appointed Governor ; and from thence to the East Indies. 

Recruiting for the Army is going on briskly. 

Preparations have been already commenced at the Post-office for the 
new plan, 
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_ The Morning Post publishes a letter from the late Lady Flora Hast- 
ings, dated at Buckingham Palace on the 8th of last March, to her 
uncle, Mr. Hamilton Fitzgerald, then at Brussels. Lady Flora detailed 
to her uncle the principal circumstances connected with the Court ca- 
lumny with which the public have become familiar. She gave her 
uncle “the account of the diabolical conspiracy, from which it had 
pleased God to deliver the Dutchess of Kent” and herself; “ for,” she 
adds, “that it was intended to ruin the whole concern, though I was to 
be the first vietim, Ihave no more doubt, than that a certain foreign 
lady pulled the wires, though it has not been brought home to her yet.” 

The number of bankruptcies in Paris, declared between the Ist of 
January and the 26th July 1839, was 607. Among them were 93 joint 
stock companies, whose debts amounted to 148,000,000f., or nearly 
6,000,002. sterling. ‘The number of bankruptcies between the Ist and 
26th of last month was 87. 
_ An old man, a cousin of his Majesty the King of Sweden, was taken 
info custody on the 19th uit., for cutting a little fire-wood in a forest 
hear Beauvais. He was so infirm from his advanced age, as to render it 
necessary to be conveyed to prison in a cart. 

Mrs. Fry is stated, by the Federal of Geneva of the 30th ult., to have 
been several days in that town visiting the Penitentiary, with the good 
> of which that benevolent lady had declared herself much 





Sir Moses Montefiore is at present in Egypt; where he has offered to 
establish a bank, with a capital of a million sterling, if the Pacha will 
Telieve the Jews in his dominions from the disabilities and persecutions 

m which they at present suffer. Sir Moses went to his first audience 


if the Viceroy in his ex-official costume as Sheriff of London. 
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ain-torrents rushed with destructive force, and | 








} shots were exchanged, but nobody hurt. 
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From Canadian newspapers received by the packet-ship which left 
New York on the 14th of July, it appears that intelligence of the deter- 
mination of the British Government not to pass any measure for the 
permanent settlement of the affairs of the two provinces had reached 
the colonists. Great dissatisfaction appears to have been the conse- 
quence. The Montreal Gazette of July 4th says— 

“ Lord John Russell has at last develo; \| the intentions of Government, on 
the subject of the reunion of the Canadas; that it is resolved upon to carry 
that measure into effect ; and that a bill wil! this session be introduced into 
Parliament, bearing out the views of the Minisiry, though it is intended that 
it should not be passed until some inquiry shou'd be made in the colony on 
the subject of its details. This is truly Jemental! devceedingly unfortunate, 
We believe, that whatever may be the nature of the inquiry which ig to be in- 
stituted in these provinces with regard to the union, the Governmgnt cannot 
be put in possession of more ample and conclusive information than they 








already possess ; and therefore to postpone for three or four years more the 
adoption of a measure upon which the peace and happiness of Canada depend, 
appears to us tobe a piece of wanton cruelty and i tice to the loyal popula- 
tion of this country, which has scarcely a parallel in British legislation, 
With the exception of a few prejudiced and interested men in Upper Canada, 
all parties in these provinces are now agreed as to the necessity of the union, 


Why then postpone a measure tliat mm st be ultimate ly resorted to, as the only 
effectual cure for all our present ills? Why gall and annoy us with the 
further postponement of a measure in which we can alone behold our present 
salvation and future prosperity? But let us trust that Government may yet 
again be prevailed upon to change their minds; aad that before the close of 
the session, they may be persuaded to adopt bett ud wore decisive counsels,” 

A Supplement to the Hamilton Journal of July 5th is published in 
mourning—with “ Niws, NEws! BAD News!” printed at the head, in 
large letters. Lord John Russell’s plan is described as a plan for the 
“perpetuation of confusion and the encourageimcnt of rebellion ;” and 
then the indignant journalist proceeds as follows— 

“ Instead of availing himself of the information collected and arranged in 
Lord Durham’s Report, which is allowed by all parties to be a most masterly 
production, and an exceedingly comprehensive one too, considering the short- 
ness of the time for investigation and the cireumstanc ider which it was 
made,—instead of pressing forward the union of the provinces, a step required 
to infuse confidence into the bosoms of the supporters of the Mother-country 
in Canada,—he puts off the remedial nx three years; if indeed the 
Tories do not succeed his lordship in office previously—or until the publie 
mind being occupied with events nearer home, ss satisfactory measure than 
ought to be introduced may be hurried through Parliament—or the Bambu- 
reaucracy of the Colonial Office shall have decided upon what changes its offi- 
cial existence shall be staked. 

The anomalous kind of government under which we at present labour, is to 
be continued, because the Parliament which could waste a whole week ina 
paltry squabble which involved no principle, but was merely a dispute on their 
Irish policy, of no earthly matter to any interest in the state, will not spare 
time to introduce a measure founded on the report of a Commissioner every 
way equal to the task, and who was sent over here on purpose to discover our 
wants, and to point out a remedy.” 

“ We are disposed,” says the same paper, to ask with the Spectator— 
“Ts the Government mad, or what ?”— 

The Synod of Canada, in connexion with the Church of Scotland, 
was to meet at Kingston on the 4th. 

It appears that Theller and Macleod, who were engaged in the fron- 
tier war in 1838, had been tried at Detroit for a breach of the neu- 
trality laws, and acquitted. 

There had not been any disturbances on the frontier. Mr. Seward, 
Governor of the State of New York, had, in consequence of represen- 
tations made to him that incendiary attempts to set fire to dwelling- 
houses and other buildings on the borders of the State had been re- 
a reward of 200 dollars and all 

m conviction, for the arrest of 


concerned in such incendiary 
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newed, issued a proclamation, offering 
necesssary extra expenses, to be paid 
each and every person who had bh 
aggressions. 

The Ne» York Spectator of July 11th quotes the following account 
of “ Afairs on the Aroostook” from a Maine newspaper— 

“ The men employed in this county, under the charge of Major Turner, of 
Milo, and Captain Willie f d the tr ss-timber cut 


en 


nson, of Parkman, to gu spi 





r 
tl 


on the disputed territory, build roads, &c. have all returned, having taken 
leave sans ceremonie. The reason they give for leaving is, that their pr visions 
were unsuitable, consisting of pork and hard bread ouly, and that of the very 


poorest quality : has been open much of the time since 
the timber commenced running; that it was suffered to remain open by night 
without being properly guarded, and that raft of timber were run through, 
supposed to have been cut by tre ‘countable cause, 
much of the timber cut by trespassers he boom.” 


they say that the boom 
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The New York journalist sneers at the jisereble upshot of Governor 
Fairfield’s gasconading inessages and menaces, and say that he ought 
to take better care of the comfort of his myrmidons. 





h, and Halifax to the 15th July, have 


boats had been captured, and 


St. John’s newspapers to the 13 
Some American fishing-boats 


been received. 
condemned for a breach of treaties. 


The Halifur Journal contains s 


yme particulars of tt 


ie melancholy loss 
of the ship Aide-de-camp, from Lor to St. John, New 
Brunswick. She had three hundred an gers on board, of 
whom sixteen were drowned. The remainder reached Halifax, where 
their wants had, as far as possible, been supplied by a committee of 


I 
bound 
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gentlemen, who had undertaken the humane task. 

The following collection of scraps is supplied by the Philadelphia 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle— 

“My Canadian and froutier advices, both from private letters and other 
sources, are of a various character, with a pretty abundant spicing of scan, 
mag. In the first place, Sir Allan M‘Nab ha en reported by the Dorchester 
Democrat to be in Toronto gaol, under a ¢ » of forgery. No one, however, 
believes it. The truth is, Sir Allan is un pecuniary dificulties, and no- 
thing more. Even Mackenzie ouly says, that his ‘ property has been levied on 
for 32,000 dollars due to the Upper Canada Bank.’ The next affair in the 
way of chit-chat arises out of a ducl which was fought a few days since near 
Toronto, between John Stuart, Esq., barrister and brother to Sir Allan 
M‘Nab, and Lieutenant Grogan, of the Thirty-second Regiment. Three 
The affair was then, at the instance 
Licutenant Grogan, at the last 
Viz the Lieutenant, making a 
The lady is 
aid 












of the seconds, transferred to a court of law. 

fire, discharged his pistol in the air. Causa | 
tour of a few days with Mrs. Stuart—at least such is the charge. 
handsome, highly connected, and has three children. Mr. Stuart has 


his damages at 1,000/., and Lieutenant Grogan is held to bailin 5002 * * 


On the 30th of 


“ The climate of Quebec has been very capricious of late. 
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June there was a frost ; on the Ist of July the thermometer stood at 88 degrees 
in the shade. A sentinel near Odeltown was shot by some assassin. A gre- 
nadier ofthe Guards was drowned, under mysterious circumstances, in the St. 
Lawrence. The crew of an armed boat, on the look-out for Bill Johnson, re- 
cont}ly posted themselves on Grenadier Island (one of the Thousand Isles) : 
_ they were fired on by a party of pirates from a neighbouring island, who, on 

being attacked, fled in all directions and reached the American mainland. Mr. 
Willoughby commanded the British party. Halifax is represented as being 
full of life, bustle, commerce, men-of-war, military, money, and prosperity. * * 
The Nova Scotians have fixed the prices of their celebrated coal, at the mines 
of Sydney, Picton, and Bridgeport, at 3 dollars and 60 cents per chaldron. At 
Ss. John’s, New Brunswick, Charles Allison, Esq., has presented 4,0002. and 
several acres of land, for the erection of a Wesleyan academy, besides giving 
100/. for ten years towards its support. The crops in both the Canadas, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, promise an excel- 
lent harvest. 

“ Nearly half the flourishing town of Eastport, Maine, was destroyed by fire 
on the night of the 6th.” 

The United States were never more healthy in the summer than at 
present. Deaths in New York last week, 109; in Philadelpbia, 92; in 
Baltimore, 56. 


The British merchants in Bombay have sent a memorial to the Lords 
of the Privy Council, calling upon them to fulfil Mr. Filiott’s picdge to 
secure them from loss by the surrender of their opium. It has been ascer- 
tained that the opium was worth upwards of two millions sterling—not 
two millions of dollars, or 700,0001., as some had supposed. 

Before stopping the trade, the Chinese Imperial Commissioner is- 
sued three edicts; one to the foreign merchants, another to the Hong 
merchants, ordering them to abandon the opium trade, and a third pro- 
hibiting foreigners from leaving Canton. From the first edict we take 
some characteristic passages— 

* Tt is known that the forcign vessels, which come for a reciprocal trade to 
Kwangtung, have derived from that trade very large profits. This is evidenced 
by the facts—that whereas the vessels annually resorting hither were formerly 
reckoned hardly by tens, their number has of late years amounted to a hundred 
and several times ten; and that whatever commodities they may have brought, 
none have failed to find a full consumption ; whatever they may have sought 
to purchase, never have they been unable readily to do so. Let them ask 
themselves, whether between heaven and earth any place affording so advanta- 
geous a commercial mart is elsewhere to be found. It is because our great 
emperors, in their universal benevolence, have granted you commercial privi- 
loges, that you have been favoured with these advantages. Let our ports once 
be closed against you, and for what profits can your several nations any longer 
look ? Yet more—our tea and our rhubarb—sceing that, should you foreigners 
be deprived of them, you therein lose the means of preserving life—are with- 
out stint or grudge granted to you for exportation, year by year beyond the 
seas. Favours never have been greater! 

“ Are you grateful for these favours? You must then fear the laws, and, 
in seeking profit for yourselves, must not do hurt to others. Why do you 
bring to our land the opium, which in your own lands is not made use of, by it 
defrauding men of their property, and causing injury to their lives? I find 
that with this thing you have seduced and deluded the people of China for tens 
of years past; and countless are the unjust hoards that you have thus acquired. 
Sach conduct rouses indignation in every human heart, and is utterly inexcus- 
able in the eye of Celestial Reason. ° a 

“TI proceed to issue my commands. When these commands reach the said 
foreign merchants, let them with all haste pay obedience thereto. Let them 
deliver up to Government every particle of the opium on board their storeships. 
Let it be ascertained by the Hong merchants, who are the parties so delivering 
it. up, what number of chests, as also what total quantity in catties and 
taels is delivered up under cach name. Let these particulars be brought to- 
gether in a clear tabular form, and be presented to Government, in order that 
the opium may all be received in plain conformity thereto, that it may be burnt 
and destroyed, and that thus the evil may be entirely extirpated. ‘There must 
not be the smailest atom concealed or withheld. 

« At the same time, let these foreigners give a bond, written jointly in the 
foreign and Chinese languages, making a declaration to this effect—* That 
their vessels, which shall hereafter resort hither, will never again dare to bring 
opium with them; and that should any be brought, as soon as discovery shall 
be made of it, the goods shall be forfeited to Government, and the partics shall 
suffer the extreme penalties of the law: and that such punishment will be 
willingly submitted to.” 

And the Commissioner declares that he will not be trifled with— 

“ On this occasion, I, the High Commissioner, having come from the capital, 
have personally reccived the sacred commands, that wherever a law exists it is to 
be fully enforced. Andas I have brought these full powers and privileges, en- 
abling me to perform whatever seems to me right—powers with which those or- 
dinarily given, forinquiring and acting in regard to other matters, are by no means 
comparable—so long as the opium traffic remains unexterminated, so long will 
I doy my return. I swear that I will progress with this matter from its be- 
ginning to its ending, and that not a thought of stopping half-way shall for a 
moment be indulged.” 








Accounts from Sydney, to the 27th of March, have arrived. The 
Crown Lands Bill had been passed. Much complaint of the searcity of 
corn and vegetables was made in the colony— 

“In the Council the subject was mentioned by Sir J. Jamieson, who stated 
that there were many small farmers who were destitute of even seed-wheat ; 
and unless they were supplied, there would necessarily result a scarcity next 
year as wel! as this. The Governor replied, that he thought it premature 
to supply them immediately, as in the present scarcity they might use the 
wheat as food instead of sowing it: he would submit the matter to the Execu- 
tive Council, to whose province it more immediately belonged. The current 
prices of provisions had advanced to 13s. or 14s. per bushel for wheat, and 35s. 
per hundred pounds for flour. Potatoes were 12s. to 16s. per hundredweight, 
and cabbages from 6d. to 1s. 6d. each. Beef and mutton 4d. per pound.” 

The Journal du Havre announces, under date Monte Video, May 8, 
that the French brig of war Sylphe had attacked the harbourof Atalaya, 
in the Argentine Republic, and that, after routing the garrison, she had 
set on fire 27 boats, laden with smuggled goods valued at 600,000 
dollars, 
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———__ 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH 
SOUTHWARK. or 





Broruer Execrors, 


| OBSERVE a movement on the part of some of the fy 
of your Borough, in anticipation of the retirement of oue of your present Seton, 
from Parliament; and it is right, therefore, that I aunounce to you my nih Ment 
tion of becoming a Candidate for the honourable distinction of your Re ed iat 
whenever a vacancy shall have taken place. Preseatatiy 
You are acquainted, I believe, with my opinions; for I have explaj 

former potions and I have lived mi aoe you. Tama Retened thew hid 
ciple—that principle being founded upon thought and conviction—not the Me 
disappointment, or the adoption of expediency. I recognize no party but the 
that does rightly ; and I will support the enactment of good laws, as I would on, 
those that are mischievous, from whatever source they proceed or with wh Pp 
they may origiuate; but to insure the one and protect us from the other too 
me that three great principles must be kept in view by Reformers, as the tet at 
our opinions; and he who equivocates upon this subject, or shrinks fry: ot a 


these principles as a rule of his political conduct, is no real friend of i 















rights, and is unworthy of the support of any true Reformer, either in South a 
elsewhere. Upon these, which I take to be leading principles, 1 declare ane @ 
plicitly,—-first, that to carry out and establish your liberties, it is indispensable tha” 
should have a largely-extended suffrage, not at all short of Household Sule. a 
secondly, that you are equally cutitled to perfect indemnity from all possible i 
queuces of your voting, by the veil of the Ballot; and thirdly, that you mute 
that power over the conduct of those that represent you, which would be the iuevitant 
result of the adoption of Triennial Parliaments—beyond which term for the dura ae 
of Parliament, as we have seen in past times, responsibility is forgotten, and tin 
ability ceases. The Reform Bill, however great in itself as the pivot whe n 
every thing which is desiiable for us may be made to revolve, is but the means ce i 
end. It is defective mainly from its circumscribed action, and has doug *e 
part of its work. You must now do the remaider, by requiring of those + 
seek to repre: you a perfect and unflinching conformity to your seutim 
upon this subjec Obtain such eiactmeuts as those I have pointed out, and a 
good laws willarise, almost without effort, and certainly without disturbance, Th 
People’s wants must then be attended to, for the remedy will be in their own hanis 
Do you thiuk, if thus represented, of our own free and unbiassed will, and our Rep. 
sentatives were clothed with real responsibility, that our preseut Corn-laws Would ea 
for another session—that incubus imposed upen us by the extravagancies of the layie 
interest to prop up their overgrowu mortgages, and which by degrees is sapping the 
subsistence of the whole People? Would not the evils of many of the present Pog. 
law details be immediately redressed? Would you retain for an instant yourray. 
paying clauses—that unholy warfare carried on against the poorer classes; as if the 
aymeut of a man's taxes assisted his judgment iu the choice of his Representatiye jy 




































‘arliament? or would you rather say in such a case, as is now said for you, that thy 
doctrine of Finality is best fitted to your condition—that the laws of our country want 
noamendment, and that your intellectual, your moral, aud your social capabilities sy 
advance no further ? 

You will gather from these remarks my general opinions upon every thing you cay 
desire to know at this moment; but as a conclusion, [ may add, that Lam a friend 
the most unbounded liberty of conscience, being determined neverthless to protec 
the rights of all, both Churchman and Dissenter; that I wish to see established good 
and equal laws for all our fellow subjects, of whatever colour, or creed, or condition; 
that I alvocate the diffusion of knowledge and education upon the broadest principles; 
and that [ aim more especially to improve the temporal welfare of the working partd 
the community, not only as a bulwark against the aggressions of the idle and te 
thoughiless, but also as the surest means of promoting the good order, as well as g 
consolidating the freedom and happiness of society at large. 

Depend upon me at the right time, that I will solicit your saMfiages in the uml 
form. There is yet, however, no vacancy, cr the certaiuty of vacancy ; but my fed 
ings and interests are with you, and my best abilities are at your command, | 
shall be proud to become your Representative ; and if honoured by your choice, it will 
be my study to attend to your smailest wishes, aud my ambition to serve you faithfully, 

I have the henour to be, Brother Eiectors, your devoted Servaut, 


Borough, 5th August 18.9. we Yh JAMIN WOOD. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpar, 


The House of Lords had a short sitting last night; the Commons 
were occupied with a great variety of measures to a late hour. 

In the Lords, the Postage Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Metropolis Police Courts Bill was read a second time, with 
out a division, on the understanding that the general discussion of this 
measure should take place in Committee. Lord Brovenam said he had 
the strongest objection to a clause in the bill which enabled the Crownto 
appoint twenty-seven persons to places with salaries of 1,200/. a year. 
It seemed to him that the present House of Commons was distinguished 7 
beyond all its predecessors by the extravagant grants of patronage to 
the Crown. Lord Lynpuursrt said the bill also empowered Government 
to give retiring pensions to the persons who had filled these twenty- 
seven places. ‘The Committee was fixed for Monday. 

Lord Brovenam asked Lord Melbourne, when the inquiry into the 
conduct of the Birmingham Magistrates would commence ? 

Lord MeLbourne—* Almost immediately.” 

Lord Lynpuurst—* As soon as convenient?” 

Lord Me.nourne—* No; within a convenient time.” 

Lord Brovcuan presented a petition from Henry Vincent, on whom 
Baron Alderson had passed the somewhat severe sentence of twelve 
months’ imprisonment in Monmouth Gaol. The petitioner complained, 
that though only convicted of a political offence, he was treated m 
prison like a common felon, kept in solitary confinement, and allowed 
only the use of a Bible and a Prayer-book. This was the grossest ab- 
surdity. Who would have thought of treating Horne Tooke, or Sit 
Francis Burdett, or Gilbert Wakefield, like common felons? A letter 7 
remonstrating against this proceeding was sent by Mr. Roebuck to Baron | 
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Alderson; who replied— God forbid, that I should have ever even 
thought of subjecting the individual to such close confinement.” | The 
Secretary for the Home Department had been in consequence applied to 
on the subject, but without effect. This was the first time he had heard 
of a Judge’s recommendation to mercy being treated in so disrespectful 
amanner. Whether this was or was not a sample of the mode in whic! 
the threat recently thrown out in the other House with respect to the 
recommendation from the Judges was to be executed, he of course co d 
not say. 

Lord Metnourne admitted, that if all that Lord Brougham said were 
true, there was cause of complaint, and he would speak to Lord John 
Russell on the subject. [These Monmouth Magistrates are of the class 
whose means of annoyance Lord Joun RussELL will largely extend 
by his County Constables Bill.] : 

The Manchester and Bolton Police Bills were read a second time 12 
the Commons. These measures are similar to the Birmingham Police 
Bill, and introduced for the same cause—the doubt as to the right of 
the new Corporations to levy police-rates. pe 

The motion for going into Committee on the Birmingham Police Bill 
was opposed by Mr. W. Winnramsand Mr. T, Arrwoop. Mr. ScHoLt 





FIELE said, that a considerable part of his objection to_the bill was re 
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Lord John Russell’s promise to introduce a clause limiting the 
moved by is understood that if the questions of the au- 
ion of the measure. It is understood that 1 questions of the au 

~_ f the Town-Council and the validity of the charter are settled 
aeny : of the Corporation, the bill will cease to be operative. [Then 
‘ ares amend the charter at once?] The House being in Committee, 
on a BULLER moved an amendment giving the ‘Town-Council, 
oe of the Queen, power to nominate the Superintendent of Police. 
‘Amendment rejected, by 63 to 20. Clauses agreed to; bill to be “ re- 

rted” on Monday. 

po ’ e . . oe 

On Lord Joun Russetx’s motion, the consideration of the Lords 
ents on the Irish Municipal Bill was postponed to Monday. 

Lord John said, that after great pains had been taken by the Speaker 
to investigate the subject, and he had obtained the opinions of several 

Members, he had concluded that on the question of privilege the House 
could not give way; but he thought that a new measure might be 
framed which both Houses would be willing to pass. Mr. Suaw stated 
the amendments on which the Lords insisted—the preservation of the 
Parliamentary rights of freemen, the 101. franchise, and the continuance 
of certain taxing powers in Grand Juries. Sir Robert InGts was op- 

sed to the measure altogether, as one of unmixed evil. Mr. O Con- 

NELL merely rose to protest in point of principle against giving Trish- 
men fewer privileges than Englishmen. | (Mr. O’CoxneLt. did not say 
he should oppose the new bill, The Times says that he has made a 
contract with Government, by which they are to abandon the Irish 
Bank Bill, and he is to take the Municipal Bill: a good bargain for 
Ireland, though another triumph for the ‘Tory Lords. ] 

The Metropolis Improvements Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Standing Orders having been suspended, the Portuguse Slave- 
trade Bill was read a second time, and passed through the Committee. 
On the motion that the report be brought up, Sir Tuomis FrewanTie 
asked for some explanation of the bill. Lord PanumMerston briefly 
stated its principal provisions. He said that the commanders of cruisers 
could not execute their orders unless protected by a bill of this descrip- 
tion, Colonel Woop denied that there was any occasion for this mea- 
sure: the Government should take upon itself the responsibility of 
enforcing the execution of treaties. The report was received, and the 
pill was ordered to be read a third time on Monday. 

Mr. Serine Rice moved that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Toomas Duncomne then moved the following"amendment— 

“That in agreeing to provide the means for an increase of her Majesty’s 
Military Forces, called for by the Executive Government at an unusual time 
and under peculiar circumstances, it is the duty of this House to declare : 

« First, That the troubled state of the country arises from causes which the 
application of repressive means against large classes of her Majesty’s subjects 
will not remove. 

“ Second, That the existing discontents are in no small degree attribui- 
able to the neglect of Parliament, in not taking measures for the improve- 
ment of the social and political condition of the people. 

« Third, That in particular, in the present session, Parliament has refused 
to remove restrictions on the foreign trade of the country, especially the trade 
in corn; thereby limiting the demand for English labour, and diminishing its 
remuneration, while the cost of subsistence is increascd: and the New Poor- 
law is enforeed with a view of teaching the people to rely on their own re- 
sources, by the same Legislature which prevents the poor from exchanging 
their labour for the cheaper food of foreign countries. 

,* Fourth, That the measures promised at the commencement of this ses- 
sion, for rendering justice cheap and accessible to all, have been abandoned, 
while the salaries of Judges and Magistrates have been augmented. 

“ Fifth, That the grievance of Church-rates remains unredressed. 

“ Sixth, That for national education a very small and inadequate provision 
has been made, while the military and naval expenditure has been greatly aug- 
wented. 

“ Seventh, That any necessity for an increase of the Army is mainly occa- 
sioned by the disturbances in Canada; and that until a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the affairs of that colony be effected, the relief of the people of this 
country from the expense of its military occupation is not to be looked for: 
notwithstanding which, the session has passed away witliout any attempt by 
Parliament to effect such settlement. 

“Kighth, That the prayers of the people for further Reform have been dis- 
regarded, 

“Ninth, That protection to the elector in the free exercise of the suffrage 
was denied, by the rejection of the motion to establish voting by Ballot. 


amendm 


“Tenth, That this House has not only refused to grant any extension of | 


electoral privileges, but even to take into consideration the prayers of upwards 
of a million of her Majesty's subjects, who solicited attention to their pi Soe of 
franchise. 

_ “Eleventh, that no hope has been held out to the people, that at any future 

time Parliament will grant redress of their social and political grievances. 

“Twelith, That, until the spirit and course of legislation in the Imperial 
Parliament be changed, and proper regard had to the welfare and wishes of the 
whole people, instead of the interests of predominant classes, no security from 
the recurrence of such disturbances as the Government now demands the aid 
of Parliament to repress, can be reasonably expected.” 

Mr. Duncombe spoke briefly in support of his motion. He said it 
Was the duty of Parliament to do something more than vote money and 
pass measures of coercion. He admitted that many of the allegations 
in his resolutions must be disagreeable and painful to the House, but 
if true, the House onght not, in the present state of the public mind, to 
shrink from adiwiiting their justice. He went rayidly over the chief 
topics referred to in the resolutions—pointedly asking the House, 
whether each charge were not undeniably true? If so, it was not yet 
too late to confess their errors. By adopting his resolutions, the pub- 
lie discontent would be moderated; fora guarantee would be given that 
the next session would not, like the present, pass unprofitably away. 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 

Lord Jonn Russett commenced his reply with a sneer: considering 
the length of his resolution, Mr. Duncombe had made but a short 
Speech ; and as that gentleman had not thought it necessary to go into 
details, he would not himself adopt a different course. Lord John 
pointed attention to the opposition of the most discontented part of the 
People to those very remedies which Mr. Duncombe proposed to soothe 
and Satisfy them. They exerted themselves to prevent petitions for the 

orn-laws; and they protested against the Ballot. It was true that 
Many measures had been postponed, but only because it was impossible 
to carry them. He would be glad to support measures for the removal 
of social and political grievances—if he approved of them; but would 














oppose them if he disapproved. On many of those measures which 
Mr. Duncombe proposed, there was great diversity of opinion. With 
regard to Canada, for instance, many persons of high authority thought 
they had proceeded too quickly towards the settlement of the affairs of 
that colony! He did not feel that the House and the Government were 
liable to the censure proposed to be cast upon them, and he should 
therefore vote for going on with the business of the evening. 

Mr. Waktey, Mr. Taomas Arrworp, Mr. Vinxrers, Mr. Hume, 
| Mr. Warpurtoy, and Mr. Ewarr supported the amendment. Mr. 
| VILLIERS said— 
| He should support the resolutions because they were clear, and distinct, and 
| 





true, and because he thought it important the House should admit them to be 
| so; because he thought the proceedings of the House were not worthy of the 
purposes for which it was assembled ; and because he thought that its first great 
step towards repentance was to admit its sin. 

Mr. Warburton reminded Lord John Russell, that the Chartists 
were not 7 favour of the Corn-laws, but maintained that it was useless 
to petition the House, as at present constituted, for their abolition. 

Mr. D'Israext said, the Government had systematically attacked the 
civil rights of the people, and the people had at length turned vindic- 
tively round upon them— 

They had been for seven years attacking the Church. They had revolu- 
tionized the parochial jurisdiction of the country, the most ancient jurisdiction, 
and one bearing a much finer relation to the feelings and wants of the people 
than any other part of the constitution. The Government had further 
attacked trial by Jury, they destroyed Corporations, and had not spared the 
ancient Police of the country. (Laughter.) They had impaired all local ad- 
ministration, and had confiscated the property of the people. Why should 
not such things occasion discontent ? Why should not a people be exasperated, 
whose physical comforts, moral resources, and self-respect were assailed in so 
reckless a manner ? 

Mr. Duncomne divided the House; when there appeared— 
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Tory- Whig majority............. 22 

The House went into Committee, and voted that 12,026,050l. be 
raised by Exchequer Bills for the service of the year, and 5,796,001. 
be issued out of the Consolidated Fund on the same account. 


The retirement of Mr. Kinnaird from Parliament is spoken of under 
the head of Scotland, and the cause conjectured. The conjecture is 
confirmed by the following address, which appears in the 7'imes and 
the Post this morning. 

“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE CITY OF PERTH. 

** Gentlemeu—Until within a short period, I have been able to coutinue in the dis- 
charge of the duties which I undertook at the general election, with satisfaction to my 
own conscience. 

** Recently, however, to my deep regret, a plan of Education has been propounded 
by the Government, and sanctioned by the House of Commous, which is founded, in 
my opinion, upon iuciples both inconsisteut with the steadfast attachment to the 
system of Church establishments which I have always professed, and dangerous to the 
religion of the conntry. This measure I have thought it my duty to oppose. 

“It is true that I have not received any remoustrance on your part; noram I myself 
of opinion, that in opposing such a plan of education, I violated any pledge or uuder- 
standing which had passed between my constituents and myself; but, considering that 
questious merely political are altogether secondary to those affecting religion, I eaunot 
conscientiously continue, by general Parliamentary support, to strengthen the hands of 
} a Government which avows its anxicty to carry out to a still greater extent principles 
detrimental, as I humbly consider, to the most sacred interests of the nation. 

* Under these circumstances, I feel myself incapacitated for the future from fulfilling 
the expectations under which many of you honoured me with your support; and accord- 
ingly, with no further delay than has been required for the due consideration of so im- 
portant a question, I have resolved, for the present, to retire from Parliament; aud E 
therefore surrender into your hauls the distiuguished trust which you confided to me, 
with the warmest acknowledgments of your past kindness, and the most earnest desire 
that in proceeding to the exercise of your political franchise, you may be led to employ 
it as shall be most conducive to the national welfare. 

“In doing this, I feel that you may select for your representative an individual who 
may be more competent, but no one who can be more anxious, to advance the true 
interests of the city of Perth, than Your obliged and obedient servant, 

«London, August 7. ** AnrHuR Krinnarrb.”" 













The British Queen was spoken with, at four p.m. on the 23d July, in 
Lat. 45. 24. North, Long. 52. West, eleven days out from Portsmouth. 
We mention this because there were some idle rumours abroad last 
| week of the loss of this fine new vessel. 





MONEY MARKET.: 
Srock ExcHAnor, Fripay ArreRNOON. 

The week has not been characterized by any coup d’état on the part of the 

3ank of England; and the speculation and anxiety as to the proceedings of 
that corporation, which have recently existed to a great extent, have for the 
present entirely subsided. ‘The only financial event of importance has been 
| the failure of the Phenix Joint Stock Bank of Liverpool; which has been 
compelled to suspend its payments in consequence of the misconduct of 
one of its principal officers. The concerns of this establishment were, 
however, of a very limited nature; and the suspension of its operations 
has not been productive of any disastrous consequences. Indeed, so little 
importance wes attached to this circumstance in Lancashire, that its 
| failure was not generally known at Liverpool till long after it occurred. 
The large capitalists are reaping a good harvest, in consequence of the ficti- 
tious value given to money by the proceedings of the Bank Directors ; for while 
the Government Sccuritics only afford upon the capital employed a rate of in- 
terest varying from 3} to 3} per cent., 6, 8, and even 10 per cent. is obtainable 
upon the discount of commercial bills. ‘This shows that the greatest portion of 
the immense mass of our National Debt is held as a means of income, and not 
speculatively, and is highly instructive as to the resources of the country. 

The fluctuation of Censols has not exceeded 4 per cent. The market was 
depressed on Wednesday ; but it has rallied again, and is to-day within § per 
cent. of the highest price of the week. Exchequer Bills are depressed in con- 
sequence of some extensive sales; and after being at 9 prem., have been done 
to-day as low as 4 prem. i 

In the Foreign Market, Portuguese Five per Cents. have been seriously 
affected, and are to-day 2 per cent. below our last prices; the Three per Cents. 
have not fallen to the same extent, but have been done at 18%. ‘The market 
has evinced slight symptoms of a rally; but it is scarcely probable that any 
great improvement in the value of these Securities can occur until the next 
meeting of the Cortes shall renew the question of a provision for the over-due 
Dividends, and thus give an impetus to speculation. Spanish Stock has been 
rather in demand, and the price is to-day nearly 4 per cent. above that of last 








week. This improvement has resulted from the belief that the continued 
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interviews of Lord Joun Hay with the commanders of both the belligerent 
The 
Northern European Stocks are without material variation; and so are the 


armies will lead to a termination of this apparently endless contest. 


South American and Mexican. 
Satrurpay, TWELVE 0’ Crock. 


The English Funds were firm at the opening of the market, and Consols for 
Since that time, a sale of 100,000/. by the Chancery 


Money were done at 92. 
Broker has flattened the market, and the price for Money has fallen to 914, 
while that for the Account is 9244. Exchequer Bills are lower, having been 
done at 3s. India Stock is also quoted at 249}. Bank Stock is steady at 
1864. In the Foreign Market, at the opening of business, there was an indi- 
cation of improvement in both the Spanish and Portuguese Funds, which the 
fall of Consols has checked, and these Stocks are now at yesterday’s prices. 
The other Foreign Funds are without material alteration. 








3 per Cent. Consols ........ - 91% % Brazilian 5 per Cents.....6. 78% 794 
Ditto for Accennt........0-. 92% 4 Danish 3 per Cents .....0.0-) 75 6 

3 per Cent. Reduced........ 928% 4 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 5445 
New 3+ per Cent. Anns...... 994 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 304 
Bank Stock ....e0..ee00+ 1864 Ditto 3 per Ceuts ..... escoee 194 
Iudia Stock ......cc0.-cceee 249 50 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent.... 114 115 
Ditto Bouds ........eeeseee8 —— Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent.... 19% 4 
Exchequer Bills..........+. 34 pm.| Deferred Stock ........0000. 8h 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts. .....06- 103$ i Passive Ditto.......csceesse 45g 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 4th, Juliana, Parker, from Mauritius ; 6th, Viscount 
Melbourne, Drayner, from China; 7th, Zenobia, Owen, from Bengal; and Lotus, 
Gore, from New South Wales; 8th, James Pattison, Cromarty, from Manilla; 9th, 
Mary, M‘Auley, from ditto ; and Pantaloon, Caudler, from Mauritius. At Deal, 9th, 
Rajah, Ferguson, from Singapore. At Portsmouth, 7th, Warrior, Douthwait, from 
Ceylon ; and 8th, Earl Grey, Talbot, from Manilla. At Liverpool, Aug. 4th, Fort- 





fieid, Sly, from Bombay; 6th, Brothers, Loban, from Batavia; and 7th, 
Calcutta, Brown, from Bombay. In the Clyde, 3d, M. 8S. Elphinstone, 
Stewart, from Bombay. At St. Helena, June 12th, C. Heartley, Hopper; 


and 13th, Alexander, Ramsay, from Bengal. At the Cape, Sophia, M‘Nairn, 
from Bengal. At Bombay, Earl of Balearres, Vaux; and Triumph, Green, from Lon- 
don; Manchester, Wilson; W. Sharpless, M‘Lellan; Broad Oak, Mackey; British 
Merchant, —-—; and Thomas Worthington, , from Liverpool, At Madras, 
Pearl, Bruton, from Madras. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 2d, Atlas, Hunt, for Madras; and 6th, Sir E. Payet, 
Campbell, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 2d, Cornubia, Bell, for Bombay. 








THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

Batre has this week brought out an adaptation of Donizerti’s L’ Elixir 
d’ Amore, under the title of The Love-spell. If Doxizerti were really 
capable of producing any thing, it would be such a trifle as this—but 
he is not. Nature having denied him the inventive faculty, by way of 
recompense has endowed him largely and liberally with another, that 
of appropriation. FiELp1nG relates of one of his heroes, that “ in 
early life he was directed to a nobler pursuit than that of science,—an 
unprofitable study, tending rather to hinder than help the advancement 
of men in the world: but (he adds) though Master Wild was not 
esteemed the readiest at making his exercise, he was universally allowed 
to be consummately dextrous at stealing it.” Similar has been the 
training, similar the propensity, of DonizEert1; and his ¢areer has evi- 
denced the shrewdness of Fretprnc’s observation: “ science” would 
have hindered his advancement—“ stealing ” has introduced him to the 
Court of England, and rendered him Queen Vicrorta’s prime musical 
favourite.* The same partiality for this species of talent is not, how- 
ever, evinced by the majority of her Majesty’s subjects. In plain truth, 
The Love-spell does not draw. Few go to hear it, and of those few the 
greater number sit listlessly and languidly. At half price—that is, 
when the opera is over—crowds rush in and the pit and galleries are 
filled. 

A long residence at Milan has led BALre to estimate every thing con- 
nected with the opera by an Italian standard: L’ Elixir d’ Amore was 
successful in Italy, therefore it will succeed in England. And he has 
not yet resided long enough in his native country to find out the incor- 
rectness of his conclusion from such premises. Were the music of 
DonizetTIas good as it is the reverse, our language and the training of 
our singers are equally opposed to successful and effective represen- 
tation of his opera upon the English stage. The wretched and ludi- 
crous attempt at adaptation, and the vain and hopeless endeavours of 
the singers to gabble the prescribed number of syllables with the requi- 
site velocity, throw an airof burlesque over the piece. ‘The character of the 
Italian Opera Buffa is strictly national, and is interwoven into the very 
form and structure of its language. Vain as the endeavour to bend the 
oak, is the effort to give our language the pliability and pronunciability 
of the Italian. But suppose this difficulty overcome, what are our 
singers to do with Donizerti’s music? Where be all the divisions, 
arpeggios, roulades, that are wont to set the pit of her Majesty’s 


PLAN FOR A FREE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

No. 8, George Street, London Unive 

Sir—In connexion with the late discussions on Education and the 


Tsity, 


+ R 
Academy, I beg to offer a few remarks, through the medium of your excell 


paper, on the true principles which ought to regulate a public exhibj 
sculpture and painting ; and although I am aware the general principle 
admission has been advocated by those distinguished men, in and out of th 
House, who have been so active in opposing the selfish monopoly of the Rol 
Academy, yet I have not heard the manner in which it is proposed by thea 
carry into effect their principle. 

The manner in which an exhibition in Rome is conducted, by those artists 
of all nations who have not, like the French, an Academy of their own ig 
which to exhibit their works, is so simple, so generous, and so free from squab. 
bles and discontent, that I propose that principle and practice as models to m 
brother artists in London. J 

Rooms are engaged, the walls are measured, and the price per foot deter. 
mined, to meet the expenses of the exhibition: each artist who intends to ex. 
hibit, purchases his place on the wall, writes the legend of his picture on a iece 
of paper attached to the bottom of the frame, and the public are admitted free 
of all expense. 

The great object of the artist, young and old, is to have his work seen; g 
system which will effect that object most satisfactorily, would be the adoption 
in this country of some such plan as the above. I must say I have found 
among artists an antipathy against, although I have never yet been able to ex. 
tract a satisfactory objection to it. A shaking of the head—* It will never do”. 
“ Be as bad as the present plan ”’—* Men who have most money will buy the 
best places ”*—is the surface-like view most are inclined to take of it. “The 
most apparently important objection, is that relative to the effect of superior 
wealth. I shall at once attempt to refute it. 

Suppose one thousand seven hundred artists pay on an average for their 
places on the walls, or on the floor, 2/. a piece; there are many builder 
in London who on such a speculation would build rooms large enough to con- 
tain, on an average, three pictures of all sizes from each artist, and much 
better adapted for a general exhibition than any rooms at present existing, 
The walls should be comparatively low, not exceeding fifteen feet, while the 
roof should be lofty and arched. No artist should be allowed to purchase hori- 
zontally ; he must purchase in height, from the floor to the roof, and thereby 
the wealthy artist will be prevented from buying up that coveted space, “the 
line.” Every picture having its description, &c. attached to it, there is no oc- 
casion for numbers; consequently, each artist may shift his pictures on his own 
property, he may put his large picture at the top or bottom, just as he wishes 
to show the general effect or the minute workmanship. This plan, Mr. Specta- 
tor, would, I think, do away with one effect of supcrior Wealth; first, from there 
being actually no bad place, from the proper height of the walls; and secondly, 
from every artist being obliged to purchase perpendicularly. 

Another objection I can triumphantly refute from my own experience and 
that of many others. It would be very hard, says the objector, that a poor 
artist must not only be at the labour and expense to produce his picture, he 
must also pay for its exhibition. TI affirm, that at this moment there are hun- 
dreds of artists who would willingly pay, ay, deny themselves the necessaries of 
life, to insure the proper exhibition of their works, and it is from my knowledge 
of this fact that I now propose this project. 

I shall suppose this poor and laborious student painting, and it may be 
starving, to produce a work and buy or hire a frame for the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy or the British Institution, waiting with anxious heart the 
fiat of these dispensers of fate. The cold announcement comes which throws 
him back another year; would he not willingly have added two guineas worth 
of privation to his former stock, to have had his picture hung? The hopes 
that were cherished that some eye would discover Kis merit—the notice which 
might be taken of his works in the public prints—which, although putting no 
bread in his mouth, elevates and strengthens his mind to suffer more priva- 
tions, and encourages him to harder study, in hope of future reward, all are 
blanked, because the Royal Academy has not space for half the works that are 
sent, or time or inclination to examine half their merits, or because the works 
of art sent into the British Institution do not suit the calibre of a picture 
dealer or a frame maker. I would ask this poor youth, Would you not have 
starved yourself for another month, so your picture met the public eye? He 
would answer, Exhibition is my all; I have no friends, nor hope to have any 

friends but the public. Exhibition is part of my picture. 

There may exist objections which I do not perecive, and which prompts me 
to submit these remarks for your reflection; but, after viewing it in every light, 
I am satisfied that some such plan could easily be got to work, and that the 
result would be highly advantageous to the public and to the artist. There 
are enough of works of art annually rejected from the Exhibitions in town, to 
form a highly interesting collection; and the common observation which is 
heard of the quantity of trash which would be collected, partakes too much 
of the supercilious character which distinguishes the Royal Academy. The 
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Theatre in a roar, and without which nothing but dulness and vacuity | 


remain? How is Miss Ratnrortu to achieve the style of Persrant, 
Fraser accomplish the cadenzas of Rusrnt, or LerFier roll out the 
rapid divisions of ‘TAmMBuRINI? and yet, without these, what is the 
music—simply nothing. Bare stood alone in the piece; and even he 
refrained (judiciously in such company) from exhibiting the power of 
execution which he possesses in a greater degree than his English con- 
temporaries. Thus, all the singers—excellent in their own line—were 
placed in a false position, and made to display not their power but their 
inability. Nor is there any discredit to them as individuals: they are 
only unable to do that which no English singers can do, or ever will. 
How long the folly of managers will continue these wretched exposures, 
they must decide for themselves. They receive neither sympathy nor 
encouragement from the public. 

Under all this accumulation of obstacles and hindrances, it is but 
justice to say that the company fought gallantly. Batrr’s personation 
of the Mountebank was admirable. His spirited performance infused 
a kindred energy into his associates ; while his tact and experience in 
all that concerns the detail of operatic performance were abundantly 
conspicuous. Miss Rarnrorru did all for her character (one totally 
devoid of interest) that it was possible for an English singer to ac- 
complish ; and Lerrier and Fraser deserve credit for exertions which 
they must have felt to be vain. 

As the Anglo-Italian operas draw no hearers, the manager might, 
with at least equal chance of success, try others. The Haunted Tower 
or The Siege of Belgrade would be almost as novel to the present gene- 
ration as The Love-spell, and would certainly be as attractive—probably 
more so. . 

* See the Concer‘-bills passim, as published in the Court Circular. 


greatest object an artist gains from an exhibition, is a proper estimate of his 
own powers and errors, in contrast with his neighbour, and the chance which 
would throw pictures of different qualities together, would be productive of 
mutual improvement; and the ungencrous attempt to paint down an obnoxious 
picture, would, in my free republic, only give scope to emulation—all would 
have the power if they chose to exert it. The artists in this country are be- 
coming the most mercenary in the world; the inglorious union of publishers 
and artists increases daily; the great object with them is to obtain R.A. or 
A.R.A. to their names ; they think of themselves before their art ; consequently, 
posthumous fame is sneered at; ninety-nine out of the hundred consider their 
art merely as a means of making money. Chairs, carpets, brocades, silks 
satins, armour, swords, &e. &c. are all and every thing. Let them come 
forward, professors of noble arts in sculpture and painting, instructors of their 
countrymen! let them not degrade a liberal art, by taking headmoney, of 
speculating in catalogues! Improve the taste of the public, and give a propet 
direction to that love of imitation which is common to all classes, by throwing 
open an exhibition-room to all the world, and which, instead of being open 
three months, would be so during the year. 

I could say more, but I fear to trespass on your patience. 

Patric PARK. 

[ We insert this communication, from a wish to give currency to a proposi- 
tion that if carried into effect would benefit artists, gratify the public, and tend 
to promote the advancement of the arts and counteract in some measure the 
injurious exclusiveness of the Academy. The necessity for a free and pe- 
rennial exhibition has long been felt by artists, and many partial attempts to 
supply the want of it have been made : here is a plan that 1s recommended \v 
practice ; it has been tried, and found to work well. What, then, is the obstacle 
to its adoption? The Academy. At every step for the advancement of art 
this barrier to all improvement mects us. The Academy would do all in their 
power to frustrate any plan that should lessen the number of shillings recelv 
at their doors ; and if they opposed it, not only would the Academicians with- 
hold their works, but other artists would be discouraged from sending theirs, 
so that the speculation would fail. The slavish dread of the Academy, and the 
mean subserviency to its power and influence manifested by the great body 0 
artists, thus react upon themselves; and the independent few must be content 
to suffer with the fawning and dastardly many. } 
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——“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN A GOVERNMENT. 
eLEouRNE Ministry returned to office on the strength 
of Court favour and a majority of two in ac Pian of ni ea 
the very hangers-on of the Treasur 'y - r! not but see the K D- 
surdity of their attempting to carry on the - -_* on their 
former system and with their former materials. e were ac- 
cordingly assured by every one of the usual go-betweens of the 
Liberal party, that Lord MELBOURNE was fully aware of the de- 
ficiencies of his Administration—determined to turn over a new 
Jeaf,and pursue a detiniteand vigorous Liberal policy—and still more 
determined on associating with himself in the Government some 
men whom the mass of Reformers regard as sympathizing with their 
cts and competent to carry their views into effect. : We were 
red by the Government press, by the Liberal-talking under- 
lings in office, and by those independent Liberals whom Lord 
Metpourne always uses as the most efficient procurers of his 
Ministry, that the Whigs were weary of the utter infamy of 
holding office on Tory sufferance ; that they would no longer 
foment the divisions of the Liberal party for the purpose of mo- 
nopolizing office ; and that when the close of the session should afford 
them a little breathing-time, they would so strengthen their Go- 
yernment with persons as to afford some assurance of the carrying 
out of better principles. We ourselyes much doubted these fine pro- 
mises; and for such doubt we were reproached and held guilty of 
an ungenerous incredulity as unsound as that of St. Thomas. The 
rumours circulated during the intervening period strengthened 
our conviction, that though there might be a change, it would 
be such a change as would give no strength to the Ministry or the 
Liberal party. At length these rumours assumed a definite shape 
in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, which on Monday last sur- 
prised the great uninitiated public of this country with the intelli- 
gence contained in the following lines— Sckes 

« The following changes are confidently spoken of as likely to take place at 
the close of the session. Mr. Poulett Thomson, the President of the Board 
of Trade, to be appointed Governor-General of Canada. Mr. Spring Rice to 
be called to the House of Peers; and to be succeeded, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by Mr. Francis Baring. Mr. Charles Wood to quit the Secretary- 
ship of the Admiralty, for a higher appointment ; and to be succeeded by Mr. 
E. J. Stanley, Secretary of the Treasury.” 

This was contradicted by the Ministerial evening papers; but in 
so loose and general a manner’ as rather to confirm than weaken 
belief in the Chronicle's statement. Indeed, any person at all ac- 
quainted with the talk of the Clubs or the two Houses, knows very 
well that these rumours have for some weeks been circulating among 
the best-informed : and though, of course, the rumours were at first 
suggestions, we have very little doubt that the Government had re- 
solved to make some shuffle of the cards; nor do we feel a great 
doubt that it will yet be made. 

And this is what it all comes to! This is strengthening the 
Government! Why, these are not changes of men, but changes 
among the men in office—mere private arrangements of comfort 
and convenience among the cliques. No strength is added, no 
fresh talent or popularity is infused into the Administration: and 
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you might suppose that Lord Me.sourne had, after seriously | 





thinking over all the materials of the Liberal party, made up his | 


mind that an abler set of men could not by any possibility be found in 
the country, and that the cause of any little difficulties now existing 
is to be looked for in the mésupplication, not the deficiency of their 
talents. Thus, he has probably discovered that the great fancy of 
Ricr is wasted on the dull details of finance and the no longer 
gullible minds of the mercantile body, and that his proper mis- 
sion is to out-talk Brovenam in the Lords. 
the varied information, and the powerful eloquence of FRANcts 
Barina, point him out as the Atlas to sustain the trials of a defi- 
cient revenue and increased taxation. 
Tuomson, who, fraught with the Whig notions of official promotion, 
thinks the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer the step to which 


| by their ordinary use of the power they now possess. 


The original genius, | 


This offends the aspiring | 


heis entitled as the meed of his services at the Board of Trade. If | 
that just promotion be refused him, he will quit the Government | 


altogether: an arrangement which Mr.sourne (sagacious chief!) 
sees will be very good both for the Government and Tuomson. 
For he has long lamented the narrow field on which the Thom- 
sonian mind displays its vast resources. He sees that in the 
Vigorous intellect, the intimate acquaintance with men, the persua- 


man in the world for the latter post. And we also attach the more 
credit to this statement, because it is reported that, on the same 
principle, Mr. Ly Marcuanr is to succeed Mr. Srantey. 

We will not retail the other rumours of changes which are 
circulating, because all indicate a similar shuffle of the same dirty 
cards; and all mark the general belief, that whatever changes may 
be made, will be made with a view of satisfying, not the public, 
but the officials. It is a mere civil brevet,—Ricr superannuated, 
or Glenelged, as the modern phraseology goes; THomson promoted 
off in the Colonies; Barina got two steps, and Woop one; and 
Sranxey exchanged to get rather easier duty. The only way in 
which the matter interests the public, is by its showing the Whig 
principles of appointment. Hitherto, a Government has looked to 
the whole body of its supporters as affording the materials of re- 
cruiting its strength; and when the unequivocal expression of 
public opinion has convinced a Prime Minister that his Cabinet did 
not command the confidence of his party because it did not repre- 
sent the various shades of opinion among his supporters—that it 
did not command the confidence of the country because its legis- 
lative measures and administrative policy were framed and 
conducted with insufficient energy, ability, and information— 
and that the result was, that such Government, from the ope- 
ration of such causes, was, like the present, utterly incompetent 
to rule the country in a crisis so serious as the present—he 
used to scek for the codperation, not of promoted underlings, but 
of those public men who had already acquired a position in po- 
litics, and could bring to a Government the aid of some mass of 
public opinion or Parliamentary support. But this Lord Met- 
BOURNE is not allowed or not willing todo. The principle of his 
Government is, that the first who come into it are the first to be 
served by it; and that when a high office is to be filled up, every 
underling will be aggrieved if it be filled up by any one heretofore 
independent of office. In fact, the principle of. promotion is car- 
ried on from the Customs and Excise into Downing Street. And 
we should not object to the application of this principle in the pre- 
sent case, if some of the gentlemen who are now so strenuous for 
it had commenced their career as tidewaiters. 





PROVINCIAL CONSTABULARY. 

LARGE majorities are passing the County and District Constables 
Bill through the House of Commons, and the Lords will certainly 
give the measure a welcome reception. Whigs in power have done 
many things pleasing to Tories, but none more acceptable than 
this. The cause of the bill’s success may be read in its title— 
“For the establishment of County and District Constables by the 
authority of the Justices of the Peace.’ The Justices of the Peace 
are country gentlemen, for the most part Tories; and they are em- 
powered by this measure to appoint Chief Constables with salaries 
of 300/. a year or of 600/. a year, according to the population of 
the county to which they belong: if the population, exclusive of 
boroughs, was under 300,000 at the last census, the smaller sum is 
to be paid—if over 300,000, the larger. For every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants one Petty Constable may be appointed; The expenses are 
to be defrayed out of the County-rates. 

This sketch of the leading provisions of the bill shows that its 
practical operation must greatly increase the local influence and 
authority of the Justices at Quarter-Sessions—a class of persons 
who have not gained the respect or confidence of the community 
A corre- 
spondent of the Globe, who desires that the men should be ap- 
pointed directly by the Crown—meaning the Secretary for the 
Home Department—describes some of the mischiefs which may 
arise from the delegation of the authority to the Provincial Ma- 
gistracy— 

“The liberty of the subject will, indeed, be in danger, if exposed to the illegal 
and oppressive acts of an unrestrained Police, ignorant of their duties; fre- 
quently owing their situations to political or party intrigue, and many of whom 
would be broken-down tradesmen, ruined publicans, discharged servants, or 
dependents upon those who appointed them; each ucting in his own vicinity, 
where he can best promote his own private interest, or gratify revenge. Such a 
police would be but a perpetuation and aggravation of the present country 
constable system. The delinquencies of such men, in many cases, would be 
winked at. And when their misconduct was brought forward they would be 
judged by their patrons. The slightest knowledge of human nature forbids 
the hope that, in such a judgment, political bias, party favouritism, prejudice, 
interest, would be excluded. And if the Magistrates themselves should be 


| supine or negligent, their own misdoings would be kept concealed by passing 


Slve conversation, the commanding deportment, and the manners | 
which so happily blend dignity and fascination, are to be found the | 


means of at once curing and conciliating refractory provinces and 
aggressive sympathies. ‘ Pow.” therefore goes to Canada: and 
though his commission as Governor-General is not yet made out, 
it is whispered that the only difficulty lies in his elevation to the 
Peerage, and the selection of a title sufficiently euphonous to fit 
the patronymic Tom-son. Whether his succession is to be the lot 
¢ Mr. Woop, who is simply marked out by the Chronicle for 

something better,” or whether Mr. Lanoucuers is to fill the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade, has not transpired. Poor Mr. E. J. 
Stantey is the only one who has a right to complain of the ar- 
Tangement. He gets no promise of promotion, vague or distinct ; 
but is positively lowered to an office of no better pay and less im- 
portance than that which he now fills. And this we think very 
probable, because Mr. STaniey, knowing nothing of the Admi- 
Talty, and understanding the management of the House of Com- | 
mons better than almost any man in it, is upon every Whig notion of | 
‘ official aptitude” a very fit man for the first, and the unfittest ' 





| system ?” 


| 


over those of the Police, which would result from them. The Magistrates 
ought not, and they cannot wish, to be placed in this situation.” 

The “ present Country Constable system” is as bad as it can be. 
The Minister, in introducing this measure, easily demonstrated the 
necessity ofimprovement. But who have had the making of that 
The preamble to the bill recites acts investing large 
powers in the Magistrates for the appointment of constables ; and 
it might have been stated as a principal reason for passing another 
measure, that those powers had been inefficiently, indiscreetly, and 
corruptly exercised. But the enacting clauses, extending the 
authority so misused, would have read awkwardly after such a 
“‘ whereas.” 

If not to the County Magistrates, to whom would you commit 
the management of the Provincial Police? To the Home Secre- 
tary? The centralization of authority is unpopular; and, when it 


is considered in how many ways the Government has been and is 
about to be strengthened—that the “influence of the Crown,” by 
a variety of new contrivances, including that of loaning and grant- 
ing millions—is ever increasing, without any prospect of a reverse 
process—it hardly will be denied that grounds for jealousy exist. 
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Still, to place the Country Constabulary directly under the con- 
trol of a Minister liable to be questioned on all points in the House 
of Commons, would be something of an approach to responsibility. 
The Minister would have comparatively few local interests to con- 
sult, and would Jisten but in a moderate degree to applications of 

arties desirous of quartering their dependents upon the public. 
We should prefer almost any plan to that which increases the 
authority of the County Magistracy. 





THE NORMANBY ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. 


“ The days are gone” when the calm discussion of Irish questions 
was impossible. The echo of the Rathcormac widow’s moan has 
died away. The “ hereditary bondsmen ”—the “ seven millions ”— 
are no longer drawn up in formidable phalanx. It has been ascer- 
tained, that a little flattery and much corruption—blarney and 
bribery—will secure Milesian support to any Government. ‘The 
dark background of Connaught no longer alarms us; the wild 
patriots of Munster are very manageable monsters; and even 
Orangemen, with their “ dry powder” and Hanoverian Grand Master, 
have dwindled into harmless shadows. This is an unhappy change 
for the Ministers, who drew the breath of life from Trish delusions 
—who always kept some Irish question in reserve for the day of 
distress and impending “ resignation.” Men now look boldly, or 
rather with indifference, at “the state of Ireland.” Mr. O’Conne ci 
no longer stands out like a giant from the crowd of British pigmies. 
He can never be an insignificant, but certainly he is not at present 
a very important personage. He is no longer the main prop of the 
Government. Months pass away and the Tory journalists forget 
to abuse him. Buckingham Palace backs Lord Mrrpourne: 
to the Court, not the Catholics, he looks for support. When, 
therefore, Lord Brovanam announced his intention of calling Lord 
Normanny to account, he provoked no public storm of indigna- 
tion, such as in 1835 would have overwhelmed him. Men are 
tolerably well disposed to “ hear reason” now on Irish affairs, 
almost as though they were British. The time has arrived when 
the plea, that all was done for the good of Ireland, will not prevent 
examination of particular acts. Irish Viceroys are no longer irre- 
sponsible deities. 

In this frame of mind we approach the last “Trish question.” 

We have read large masses of the evidence taken by Lord 
Ropen’s Committee on the state of Crime in Ireland; the portions 
on which Lord Brovenam founded his motion, having reference 
chiefly to the administration of justice ; and the drafts of two Re- 
ports submitted to the Committee by the Marquis of Westmxatu 
and Lord Wuarncuirrr, but not adopted. There are two ques- 
tions involved,—one immediately concerns Lord Normansy, the 
other the influence of his administration. 

Now, as respects Lord Normanpy, the perusal leaves this 
impression—that he is a popularity-hunter, who gained the 
distinction he coveted on very cheap terms. Any Irish Viceroy 
who will ally himself with Mr. O’Connex1, and occasionally remit 
punishments which the courts of justice award, may acquire a Nor- 
MANBY reputation. The late Lord-Licutenant’s disposition ac- 
corded well with that of the people he undertook togovern. He made 
a princely progress through the land, opened the prison-doors, and 
appeared like a deliverer of the oppressed. The grateful creatures 
checred him on his road from gaol to gaol. ‘ Are there any peace- 
ably-disposed fellows under your lock and key,” said the Viceroy to 
the prison-keeper? “Scores of them,” submissively replies that 
disinterested functionary. ‘“ Then turn out fifty or sixty, and 
when I arrive at Dublin your warrant for their release shall be 
despatched.” Such was Lord Normansy's mode of exercising the 
royal prerogative of mercy. Of course it was all haphazard. For 
any thing Lord Normansy knew, he liberated the most trouble- 
some and incorrigible reprobates, leaving the less guilty culprits in 
confinement. But it was an overflow of kindly feeling that induced 
the Viceroy to pardon the vicious—an indiscretion on the right 
side. Then look tothe consequences. How peaceful the land has 
become! Jurors perform their duty ; witnesses give evidence when 
called upon ; the Irish millions, for the first time, have confidence 
in the Government!” ‘Thus boast the Normansy patriots. 

And there is some evidence to sustain the boast. Gladly did 
Lord Normanpy escape from the defence of his personal conduct, 
to the more vague testimony of Assistant Barristers and Crown So- 
licitors on the state of the country. These gentlemen, who are 
removeable at pleasure, and naturally desirous of representing 
matters favourably, described the conduct of the Irish people as 
more peaceable under Lord Normanby than his predecessors. 
“They were smitten with gratitude for my magnanimity,” con- 
cludes his Lordship, ‘‘and this generous people resolved that they 
would bring offenders to justice as a return for my liberal exercise 
of her Majesty’s prerogative of merey.” At the same time, credit 
is taken for that more rewards for the discovery of criminals were 
offered, and greater exertions made by Crown prosecutors, than 
under any former Viceroy. To these efforts Lord WHarncLirre 
ascribes the improvement which is visible in parts of the country ; 
and it is not incredible that a firm and just execution of the law 
may deter offenders fully as much as the lax and capricious remis- 
sion of punishment. 

Though we cannot avoid the conclusion that Lord Normansy 
did use his high functions in a manner culpably careless, if not 
capricious,—though we utterly deny that such an exercise of power 
could increase popular respect for the Queen’s Representative, or 
deter ill-disposed persons from crime,—we are desirous of believing 
the numerous statements, that, on the whole, Ireland improved 








~ 
under the Normanny Administration: but it were a dangero, 
precedent to establish, that the pardon of two or three hundred i 
criminals can gain popularity for a Lord-Lieutenant of Trelang. 
and we rather believe that it was in spite of, not in consequence of 
Lord Normanpy’s doings in this regard, that the country has thrive 
and the offences against public order been diminished. 

As to the charge against Lord Brovenam, that he attack 
his old friends at an inconvenient time, it is simply absurd. Lond 
Normansy complained that he wanted leisure to prepare his 
defence; and yet he declared that all the matter of inculpa. 
tion was old, and had been sifted in Parliament two years ago 
“am quite ignorant of the case,” said Lord Mernovenr; «] 
have not read the evidence, and therefore the House ought to ex. 
press no opinion on the conduct of the Irish Administration” 
The reply is, that Lord Normanny was furnished with a copy of 
the evidence given to the Committee from day to day ; and that if 
Lord Merrovrne had not looked at it, he has no right to make hig 
own negligence an obstruction to the proceedings of the Legislature 

The Mernovurnr Whigs imagine, that if they produce evidenc, 
of their Viceroy being popular, in whatever way his popularity ma 
have been acquired, it is little short of treason to express dig. 
approval of particular acts of his government. But popularity 
may be obtained by unworthy means, and it is a duty of Parlia. 
ment to investigate such complaints as those made against Lord 
Normanby, and to return a true verdict, according to the ey 
dence, on distinct acts, though the general result of his adminis. 
tration might on the whole be gratifying. This is what the 
Lords did on Lord Brovenam’s motion. They passed no sentence 
of condemnation on the Marquis of Normanpy’s Administration ag 
a whole, but declared that certain of his proceedings were cen- 
surable, and ought not to be repeated by his successors. 





MORAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Iw an article, the week before last, on “ The Present Social Dis. 
tractions,” after dwelling on the aggravated form which the selfish 
principle assumes in proportion as individuals are merged in classes 
animated with common views and interests, we noted it amongst 
the results of a semi-Liberal or pseudo-Liberal policy, “ that the 
selfish instincts of every class of the people have been called forth 
without any means being adopted to gratify, to moderate, or to use 
them.” ‘The latter of these alternatives describes a mode of deal- 
ing with evils little understood, or understood only in a bad sense, 
Since selfishness, whether in individuals or in classes, is beyond 
dispute the great governing principle, moving and directing the 
wheels of society, therefore to govern that governing principle may be 
held for one of the highest attributes of statesmanship. ‘To era- 
dicate or to repress selfish instincts, may not be possible ; but to 
use them, is both a possibility and a rare species of thrift in the 
general economy of government. Almost whatever is most excel- 
lent in our constitution exemplifies, in some sort, this capital thrift. 
The law intends that the powers of the state shall be so distributed 
and related as that their respective self-interests shall help, not 
hinder, the common good : and toa very great extent it accomplishes 
this purpose ; for, as well in our form of government as in many of our 
national customs and institutions, it is often seen that the natural 
operation of selfish motives can do the work of a better spirit. A 
cunning policy !—nothing less than to make “the dradging goblin 
sweat to earn his cream-bowl.” It argues thus: “ If the spirits of 
darkness will abide among men, let work be found for them; if we 
cannot cast out, let us yet so far exorcise the spirit of selfishness, 
that it may be made to do something useful in its generation.” 
This is “political economy” in the best sense; it is practical 
philosophy. If a mountain-torrent force itself through your 
grounds, be revenged—make it turn a mill. We would say, with 
all our hearts, “ //ang this selfishness ;” but since it won't be 
hanged, we say, as second best, “lo the hulks with it; punish it 
usefully ; nay, reward it, if it prove but operative or codperative to 
any good end,—as there is ever some way of setting it to do. One 
way or another, however, let it ‘earn its cream-bowl;” which eveb, 
in that case, may be “duly set.” 

In the moral world, the uses of selfishness are exemplified 
in many ways, familiar enough to the student of philoso- 
phy. Social necessity, in turning it to account, has done, intul- 
tively, what was properly the work of reason and reflection. This 
selfishness, a feature more or less prominent in every system 
of moral philosophy, is, according to one, nothing less than 
the sole fountain of human actions—the common parent of out 
virtues and vices. Sympathy and the other necessities of social 
life have unconsciously drawn out a good from the evil, and, by a 
fine sort of alchemy, have converted much of this base metal into 
gold; extracting from jealousy, emulation—from pride, independ- 
ence—from vanity, the desire to please, and so forth. Disinte- 
restedness itself, agreeably to this view of morals, is but selfish- 
ness well used. In the world political, the same sort of alchemy 
insensibly goes on; and Necessity—which, though reputed to have 
no law, is often a better lawgiver than the Houses of Parliament— 
modifies also, in her blind unreasoning way, the selfish animosities 
of various hostile classes, with more consistency and better prac- 
tical issue than ever did your deliberative, argufying, infinite-talk- 
ing elect legislators. But as in self-government so in political go- 
vernment, that which Nature does for us to a limited extent, we 
for ourselves may and ought to do in full, and better. 'T'o balance 
the hopes and fears of the political classes so that both may vibrate 
to the nearest pitch of mutual accord; to see that the electric 
chain of our common sympathies, through which we are told “ the 
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hole world” can at times be “ made kin,” be nowhere short of 
. a. k: to make the poor and the rich necessary to each other ; 
ony want the symmetry and integrity of the body politic, fitting 
to ee limb and joint to joint; and to make all pains and pleasures, 
on ch as possible, sensations in common to it—as they are to 
e, penception of every perfect living body, not being dislocated or 
eemted. these are objects which any one may know to be possible 
to political honesty and courage, seeing that, without the exercise 
of either, and only by a natural effort of that body politic itself, 
movements are continually made in the direction of their accom- 
Two classes cannot have their jealousy aroused with 


lishment. : : : : : 
respect to the proceedings of a third class without a more firm 
union being formed between themselves; nor is an entire country 


ever so united as in the heat of a foreign war. In despotic go- 
yernments these hints are not lost, but carefully turned to the profit 
of despotism. In our country, where all the machinery of Liberal 
overnment and legislation exists, and only the will is wanting to 
rale liberally, it would be competent for any Minister, adequately 
gifted in heart and head, to apply such experience to new and 
better purposes. There need no foreign wars to associate the hearts 
of the people of England, if our rulers know their rdle and can 
play it. If they know it not, there need foreign wars and domestic 
wars too; nor can there be any end to wars, of one kind or another, 
till they know it. Better to learn it now, than, like shortsighted 
school-boys that would evade a task, get it still imposed—perad- 
venture doubled—with gratuitous vapulatory interlude besides. 
This fine end of political science, disclosed in many parts of our 
ancient laws and constitution, is rarely seen in modern legislation ; 
probably, as an abstract truth, it never entered the mind of any one 
of our present great “political characters.” Yet had the spirit of 
the times, as regards politics, set less in the direction of doctrine 
and more in that of practical philosophy,—had it been, as in times 
deemed barbarous it was, 2 received truth, that the philosophical 
knowledge of man, his passions, strength, and weakness, all that 
weinclude by “ human nature,” is even more necessary to successful 
statesmanship than acquaintance with the routine of official life,— 
it would not have happened, perhaps, that nearly all the pegs and 
screws which ought to keep society together, should, at one and 
the same time, be found loose, leaving the great fabric itself at 
the mercy of the four winds. It would not have happened that the 
fatal belief in government by arithinivtic—that men may be governed 
by those who know them only as given quantities In a sum—should 
have found acceptance ; nor that sort of learned ignorance, in some 
sort typified by the exclusive sense attached to the words “ political 
economy.” In affecting the practical, the shallow ambition of our 
modern legislators has * fallen on the other side,” and most materi- 
ally damaged the professed cause. There never was a Parliament 
which, with so much assumption of practical wisdom and scorn of 
theory, really brought the former so low. This affectation of the 
practical is often nothing else than a profound conscious in- 
capacity for any elevated thought or comprehensive reasoning 
—for aught besides the lowest mechanical offices; and it is then, 
in fact, precisely the least practical of things. It was an admirable, 
though unforeseen, comment on the result of the operations of a 
soi-disant practical Parliament, which Lord Crorcnerty Howick 
made, when, in opposing the motion for Ballot, with, of course, 
the usual fling at “ theoricians,” “ visionaries,” and so forth, he 
called off his fellow-legislators from the pursuit of such childish- 
hess to that great appointed task of theirs—* practical legislation.” 
We tell our legislators, that a time has come for theory, when 
practice is at an end, and that they must theorize. They must do 
more—they must philosophize: they must endeavour to under- 
stand not only the actions, but the passivns also, of those now ap- 
pearing on the political stage with so much gesture and wild 
grimace: even the sources, tendencies, and probable final issues of 
those passions, they must investigate and consider. ‘They must be 
so kind as to comprehend, or do their best towards comprehending, 
the nature of those great heaving masses of life now waking from 
inertia, and with blind, irregular motion, like matter yet not orga- 
nized, struggling into existence and shape. The same being un- 
derstood, they may to their grcat appointed task of practical “ le- 
gislation,” with what despatch belongs to them. 


' 


cusses. 
same eye as if he had been charged with the responsibility 
of governing or defending the country with its existing means, 
or with such as he could call into existence. 
clusions have a distinctness, a precision, and a correspondence 
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TRANSLATION OF MARSHAL 
EMPIRE. 


SIR FREDERICK SMITH'S 
MARMONT'S STATE OF THE TURKISH 


“ Tis revolution of 1830 having,” in the words of Colonel Smiru, 
“ compelled Marshal Marmonr to expatriate himself, he took up 
his residence at Vienna, and remained there till 1834; when, be- 
coming weary of the monotony of an inactive life, he set out on a 
tour 
Krimea, Turkey, and Kgypt.” 
journal; from which Colonel Smiru has selected the portion re- 
lating to Turkey, and translated it; introducing it by a précis of 
the remainder of the tour; illustrating or commenting upon the 
text in elaborate notes; and appending a disquisition on the pre- 
sent state of affairs in the East, in which he combats the conclu- 
sions of Marmonr as to the inevitable decadence of Turkey, and 
points out what he conceives to be the proper course for Great 


Transylvania, Southern Russia, the 


through Hungary, 
Of this tour he published a 


Britain to pursue in regenerating the Othman race. 
The original work of Marshal Marmont, so far as Colonel 


Ssurn’s translation enables us to judge, possesses two distinct 
characters. 
what he saw in nature, life, art, or antiquity, partakes of the com- 
monplace. 
scribing the obvious rather than the essential; presenting his 
opinion of things instead of their character; and altogether wear- 
ing somewhat of the air of an official reporter upon subjects to 
which reports are not germane. 
army—his account of its formation, and of the causes of its de- 
fective state—his remarks upon the 
people—as well as his narrative of the campaign of Isranim ia 
Syria—resemble in composition the other parts of his work, but 
their matter is of a very superior kind. 
practically engaged in the command of armies, and the government 
of countries in a backward or disorganized condition; and he 
brings a familiar acquaintance, if not a philosophical mind, to 
the consideration of the military and political subjects he dis- 


The narrative of his journey, and the description of 


He is clear, precise, and rapid, but superficial; de- 


His criticisms on the Turkish 


Turkish government and 


The Marshal has been 


IIe has looked at Turkey and its resources with the 


Hence his con- 


with the nature of things, which are not found in the projects of 
men who are ignorant of the working of great affairs and cannot 
supply the place of such knowledge by comprehensive speculation. 
We do not mean to say that Marshal Marmonzt’s political bias may 
not incline him to favour Russia; or that the civilities and atten- 
tions he received from that power, during his tour in her Southern 
provinces, may not have iniluenced his mind ; or that, in estimating 
the results of a Turkish war of occupation, he may not have con- 
fined his attention too closely to Constantinople, without consider 
ing the vulnerable points of Poland, and the Baltic, and the effect 
which attacks upon those points might produce: but we think that 
his judgment upon existing affairs is true and sound. 


The pith of the Marshal's opinion may be soon stated. Ie conceives 


the decay of Turkey inevitable; that it cannot be averted by any 


| circumstances that are or can be created; and that the Sultan 


For the political uses of scliishness—in other words, the skilful | 
balancing and proportioning of the interests of the various classes | 


and parties of the state, whereby from the innumerable tints of the 
political Iris may come the one white concrete of pure agreement— 


it demands the sagacity of a Macmtaven with the sincerity of a | 


Wasuineton. For the present, the “uses” are fainiliar enough— 
insuch seuse as they have at all other pericds of time been—as 
part and parcel of the conventional villany of a political system. 


Ta consequence of the clevaiion of the Reverend F. Anson to the 
Deanery of Chester, a Prebendal Stall in the collegiate church at South- 
Well, and two or three livings, have become void. In the Report of 
the Commissioners respecting the ecclesiastical revenues of England 
and Wales, the reverend gentieman is represenied as holding the Ree- 


tory of Sudbury, net income 747/.; the Vicarage of Manton on Dove, | 
| 


value 225/.; and the Vicarage of Longford, value 2601; all in the 
county of Derby and diocese of Lichfield. One of these livings, we 
believe, was exchanged a few years back for the Rectory of Beelsby, 
value 4501, patron Southwell Collegiate Church, in the county and 
diocese of Lincoln.— Nottingham Journal. 


During exactly the same number of days which have witnessed the | 
y ) 


fall of Bank of England Stock from 196 to 182, the Stock of the Royal 
Bank of Liverpool has risen from 226 premium to 240—a fall of 14/. 
Per share in the one, and a rise of 14/. per share in the other. 


“can only exist by the support of others.” 
which he forms his judgment are—the nature of the people, and the 
government. 
the Turks being probably the fewest in number, and greatly disliked 
by the Christians and others, whom they have oppressed for ages; 
whilst what feelings of nationality they possessed have been broken 
down by tie changes of the late Sultan. 
which by education and habit should be fit to command, and 
not possessing those institutions which train men by degrees 
for civil or military employment, the equality of the Turks 
| is merely an equality of incapacity; men by luck or the caprice of 
the monarch being appointed indifferently and alternately to naval, 
military, and civil employment, without previous experience in any. 
Such a state opposed to any European power, or even to Egypt, 
must, as the events of late years have shown, be inevitably worsted 5 
but even this bad condition has been deteriorated. 
of the Sultan have been merely formal and mischievous. 
broken the prejudices and destroyed the enthusiasm of his people; 
but left all their natural and institutional defects untouched. 


has 


The grounds upon 


The inhabitants of Turkey are not homogenous; 


Devoid of an aristocracy, 


‘The changes 
He has 


He 


substituted an ugly cap for a turban, and an ungainly frock- 


| coat for a robe; but the vices of oppression, corruption, and 


| favouritism, with its consequent irregularity in government and inca- 
pacity in officers, are much as they were. 
gives a very bad account ; differing greatly from that of some other 


Of the army the Marshal 


| writers, who had not, however, his experience in military affairs. 
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Of the navy he speaks better, so far as regards the ship he in- 
spected. 

“ After having thoroughly examined the arsenal, the Capudan Pacha proposed 
that I should visit the fleet, consisting of five ships completely armed. I ac- 
cepted the invitation to go on board the flag-ship only, the Mahmoudie, a 
three-decker, carrying 130 guns. Although a magnificent vessel, she is con- 
sidered rather short for her other proportions. 

“Tn all Turkish men-of-war, the guns are of brass; and that metal is clabo- 
rately used in their interior decoration. 

“ T was much surprised at the wonderful expertness of the crew of the Mah- 
moudie, composed exclusively of Turks. By command of the Capudan Pacha, 
they performed the small-arm and great-gun exercise, manned the yards, went 
aloft, and came down by the stays, the whole being done with a celerity and preci- 
sion that could not have been surpassed by the smartest French sailors. On ex- 
pressing my admiration to the Capudan Pacha, he replied, ‘ It is by dint of pains- 
taking and punishment that I have brought things to this state, for there is 





not one of these fine fellows who has not received five hundred blows with the 
stick.’ 
Turkish character, for these men are thoroughly drilled in their exercise, and | 
well disciplined; and as there were at the period of my inspection only eight | 
invalids in this crew of 1,200 sailors, we may infer that in the system adopted | 
there is nothing injurious to health.” 

With respect to the designs of Russia, Marshal Marmonr does 
not think her object is the conquest of Turkey; it being more for 
her interest to maintain the status quo. She has obtained the sole | 
navigation of the Black Sea, and free access to the Mediterranean: | 
the possession of Constantinople would give her no more, with all | 
the risks of an outbreak from theTurkish masses, the opposition 
of the other European powers, ending perhaps in a general war, and 
the drain upon her own population, which would flock to Turkey. | 
Should circumstances, however, stimulate an armed occupation of | 
the country, he conceives Russia would most probably succeed, in | 
despite of the opposition of France and England. | 

“ At Sebastopol, one of the finest harbours in the world, Russia has twelve | 
sail of the line, perfectly armed, equipped, and ready for sea, In the immediate | 
neighbourhood, a division of the army is cantoned; it could embark in two | 
days, and in three more reach Constantinople ; the distance between Sebastopol | 
and the Bosphorus being only one hundred and eighty miles, and a speedy | 
passage almost a matter of certainty, owing to the prevalence of northerly | 
winds, and the constant current from the Euxine towards the sea of Marmora. | 
Thus, on the breaking out of disturbances at Constantinople, or the appre- 
hension of interference from the allied fleet, that of Russia would pass the 
Bosphorus, with 12,000 troops on board, and take up such a position as circum- 
stances might dictate; whilst an army of 60,000 men would cross the Danube, 
pass the Balkans, and place itself at Adrianople; these movements being 
effected with so much promptitude and facility, that in Paris and London the 
intimation of the departure of the armament and of its arrival on the scene of 
action would probably be received together, the operations being of such a 
nature that no circumstance whatever could prevent their being carried into 
exccution.” 

Marshal Marmont next proeeds to investigate at length the 
military modes of resisting the attacks by land and sea of England, 
France, or Austria. Upon these we do not profess ourselves com- 
petent to form a judgment; but it appears to us, that the refortifi- 
cation of the Dardanelles (the present defences the Marshal 
reckons of no account) would require time; and that the author 
has confined his attention solely to Turkey, indirectly assuming 
that Russia, unattacked in other places, would be left at leisure to 
concentrate her forces upon the Danube and Constantinople,—an 
assumption scarcely probable when it came to war. 

The remarks of Colonel Sir Freperick Smitu upon the views 
of Marshal Marmont, do not appear to us in any way to invalidate 
his conclusions. The main fagts upon which the distinguished 
Frenchman has based his judgment, are not denied ; and the means 
proposed for reform in Turkey fall under the head of what the 
Marshal calls a “ combination of circumstances which do not exist 
and cannot be created.” ‘The army is to be entirely remodelled; 
“ the occupiers of land are to be assured that no demand will be 
made upon them beyond such a fixed tax as will leave them a fair 
remuneration for their labour ;” the Pachas and other public func- 
tionaries are to be regularly paid from the public treasury,—a thing 
almost unknown in Oriental economy, and contrary to the genius 
of the people ; exactions by these worthies are to be prohibited by 
“severe penaltics,’—the present penalty, when enforced, which 
it is when the exactor has grown rich, is severe enough, being often 
death, and always confiscation; the rule quamdiu bene sese gesse- 
rint is to be applied to officers in the army, who are only to be 
“removed, or otherwise degraded or punished, by the award ofa 
court of their peers,”—a plan, in a political sense, for establishing 
an oligarchy of soldiers, and destructive besides of the very first 
principles of military rule ; Syria is to be reduced under the sway 
of the Sultan,—which means, we conceive, that England is to pay | 
for its conquest ; and, (hard task for our Ministry!) a government 
system of education is to be improved for the Turkish soldiers. | 
All which things, besides the two difficulties argued upon by Colo- | 
nel Smrru—an opportunity for our interference, and the consent of 
the Turks—imply the exercise of a more despotic power by the 
British Government, than the legitimate despots wielded in their 
palmiest days. 

Leaving the Egyptian campaign in Syria, and the judicious com- 
ments of Marshal Marmont upon it, with the remark that it is the 
clearest technical narrative we ever read, and derives additional 
interest from passing circumstances, we will glean a few extracts 
from the miscellaneous parts of the volume. 








COMPARATIVE COSTS OF EUROPEAN SOLDIERS. 


120 English soldiers cost as much as 538 Russian soldiers. 








120 French.... .340 ditto. 
120 Prussian . .240 ditto. 
RONAN Soo cucanccessiendccubsucrsal 212 ’ ditto. 


As, however, the Russian army consists of nearly 600,000 regu- 
lar soldiers, the military expenditure must be considerable. 





Ac- 





It would appear that a severity of corporal punishment is suited to the | 


| elevation to the caprice and favour of his master. 


| from India absolutely necessary to Colonel Ton. 


| poor, in latitude about 24 Nort! and longitude 75, 


cording to a Parliamentary Return, (No. 528, 
of 78,080 effective men in 1837 was 3,941,996/. 
EFFECTS OF THE SULTAN’S REFORM. . 
There was an excellent opportunity of judging of the difference of the 
and new costumes on this occasion, as examples of both were before yg, a 
the adoption of the latter, all the dignity of the Turkish dress has been 
Instead of the graceful turban and the ample trousers which the Turks fr 
merly wore, they now appear in shapx less frock-coats, pantaloons, and a, 
coming caps. None but the Ulema are privileged to wear the ancient dr i 
and they alone reminded us of the beauty and magnificence that so strongh 


sess. 1838,) the 0% ; 


i 


| marked their race in former days. The others had a mean and wretched look. 


the aspect of a fallen people. ‘The delusion of the East has vanished With th i 
change of dress. : 1 
ALI PACHA’S PRACTICE. 

In the years 1806 and 1807, I was in daily communication with 
who from having been a common robber had risen to the rank of Vizier, ani | 
had almost become an independent sovereign. His energy, cunning, ag , 
cruelty are well known, and have rendered him as celebrated as the catastro he : 
that closed his days. This man had not the dignity of Mustapha pw 
for his practice was to ask for every thing he wanted, and never to decline ag 
offer. 


Ali Pach, 





THE COMMANDER OF THE GUARDS. 

Achmed Pacha, who is the Commander-in-Chief of the Guards, is ine. 
gent, obliging, well-disposed, and diffident ; but he is indebted for his rapid 
These are, as they ever hay 
been, the grand introductions to important offices. Achmet Pacha, like th 
generality of Turks, commenced life as an artisan. He was a shoemaker ang 
also a waterman of the port. Iwas told, that while on an embassy at § 
Petersburg, where he was treated with great respect, he on one occasion went 
to see the barracks, when, in passing a workshop of the Guards, he could ng 
resist the desire of displaying his ability, and quitting the cortége that accou. 
panied him, he surprised every one by taking upa shoemaker’s aw! and stitry 
and giving an immediate proof that he had lost none of his former dexterity, 

Colonel Smrru adds, in a note— 

“ A few months since, the Sultan appointed Achmet Pacha to the office gf 
Capudan Pacha, or High Admiral. He has hoisted his flag in the finest ship of 
war; and should the fleet be engaged, he will have to command it. It is easy 
to conceive how skilfully it will be managed, and what confidence the crew 
can have in such a chief.” 

As most if not all of our colonies in the Southern hemisphere 
are said to be favourable for the cultivation of silk, we will take— 

A HINT TO THE MULBERRY-LEAVES. 

Brusa is a manufacturing town for articles of silk ; and the situation being 
very favourable for silk-worms, they are kept here in great numbers, which 
leads to an extensive cultivation of the mulberry-tree. 

The system pursued in this district appeared to me the most judicious I had 
ever scen. 

It is usual elsewhere to grow beneath the mulberry plantations smaller trees 
or vegetables; but here that system is reversed, for the mulberry-trees are 
topped, giving them a pollard form, and lofty olive or other fruit-trees are 
placed in the intervals. The result is, that the fruit is as abundant as if the soil 
were appropriated entirely to its cultivation, and the produce in mulberry- 
leaves is not diminished by their growing in the shade, so that a double crop is 
obtained from the same portion of land. I consider this practice worthy of 
notice, from the perfect success that attends it. 

SYRIAN CLEMENCY. 

Twenty years since, the Emir having been successful in a contest for power 
with two of his nephews, he caused their eyes to be put out. At a more rex 
cent period, two of his cousins conspired against him; and their plot having 
been discovered, they promised fidelity for the future, on receiving the Emir’s 
forgiveness ; adding, that if they failed to redeem their pledge, they would 
consent to be deprived of sight and the power of speech. . 

Some little time after, their treachery was renewed, and on its detection they 
were arrested. Emir Beschir having asked them what fate they had intended 
for him in the event of their success, they answered, “ Death.” He then 
said he should be satisfied with the infliction of the punishment stipulated by 
the conditions of the pardon he had extended to them on the discovery of 
their former conspiracy; and immediately the razor was applied to their 
tongues and the red-hot iron to their eyes. One of them was a Christian and 
the other a Mahometan. The former is now both blind and speccliless; but 
the latter retains the power of vision, although in a very imperfect degree, and 
can still speak intelligibly. 

The Emir’s treatment of these relatives is here regarded as an act of cle 
mency! 

We close with a point for the biographer of Marshal Marmont 
Duke of Ragusa. In describing his mode of travel in the wilder- 
ness, or his tour to Baalbeck and Damascus, he adds—“ Our daily 
practice was to pitch our tents near a spring; adopting throughout 
this journey a style of living that constantly reminded me of my 

‘ een a 5 : “"” 
early campaigning days, which were the happiest of my life. 








GROWERS OF 


COLONEL TOD’S TRAVELS IN 
WESTERN INDIA, 

Arter civil and military labours of nearly 2 quarter of a century, 
varied by con amore studies of the literature and antiquities of 
Rajasthan, ill-health, long struggled with, rendered a departure 
The ruling pas- 
Stationed at Oodi- 
Colonel Ton’s 
course to Bombay was nearly in a straight line to the South. He 
preferred turning his back upon his destination, to visit various native 


THE LATE 


sion, however, overpowered the dread of death. 


tribes, to make a pilgrimage to the most celebrated shrines of the 
Hindoos, and to hunt for the site of ruined citics, and any remains 


of hoar antiquity which might turn up in the shape of inscriptions, 
coins, or manuscripts. Tis first great feat was to ascend the Aboo 
mountain, the seat of the worship of the Deistical Jains, and the 
haunt, moreover, of the bestial and foul-feeding Aghori—a sect of 
monsters which might have furnished Othello witha true traveller's 
wonder whilst he was “ bragging” to Desdemona and telling her 
“ fantastical lies.” The ruins of Chandravati the Colonel could 
not visit, though first discovered by him, on account of the ap- 
proaching rains; but he gives a sketch of its history, and — 
views of its once magnificent remains, from the pencil ot his frien 

Mrs. Colonel Wint1am Honter Brrr, who subsequently jour 
neyed thither. At Puttun he discovered the site of Nehrwalla, the 
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which had baffled the acuteness of | 


—_————_— ° 
ent Tyre of the East, which | : : : 
After illustrating the history of this 


DANVILEE and Rennewt. A 2 hi s | 
state, and at a somewhat wearisome length, from his “ own annals, | 
we are led by our devotee in the cause of Indian antiquities to 
Ahmedabad, the modern capital of Guzzerat, and to Cambay, the | 
ancient port of the ancient Nehrwalla. Hence he mad >a circuit 
of the peninsula of Guzzerat, and crossing the Gulfof Cutch, visited | 
Mendavie and Bhooj, whence he departed for Bombay,—which is 
much about the same as if a man starting from Paris for Dover 
should finally embark at Cadiz. : u 

The inland districts through which Colonel lop travelled were 

eopled with the Rajpoot race, or some of the wilder tribes of 

Bhils: the Guzzerat peninsula, from conquest, commerce, and pi- 
racy, seems to have a more mixed breed. Che subjects which the 
author handles are very various,—sometimes men and manner: 
from characteristic sketches of the native chiefs over whom he was 
viceroy, down to the wild races he met with in the forests and 
mountains, or the characters he encountered by the way ; some- 
times the features of the country, or descriptions of the temples | 
and the nature of the worship carried on in them, occupy his pen. | 
Too frequently, however, he neglects the living for the dead ; filling 
his pages with elaborate disquisitions on Indian antiquities, the 
genealogies of deities or chieftains, accounts of fables without a 
moral, of myths without interest, and of remote annals which have 
little of history save its dry bones—and about whose identity, by 
the by, there is much doubt. 

Except the sketches of living things, and some autobiographical | 
allusions, which, if rather diffuse and “auld warld” like, are dis- 
tinguished by a pleasant animation and a nice perception of cha- 
racter, it cannot be denied that the volume has some of that pon- 
derosity which is held to belong to the nature of a quarto. Some 
of this is owing to the subjects: it is impossible, or at least very 
dificult, to impart interest to disquisitions about sites, names, 
and dates. The character of the author, his want of art, and his 
enthusiasm, have something to do with it ; for his method of treat- 
ment is too minute and discursive. The remote nature of the sub- 
jects, however, is the main cause of this sense of heaviness. The 
majority of readers, when they open the book, will often meet with 
words which convey no ideas. It may be that such an Indian 
mountain is as distinguished as Sinai in its way; that such a 
Rajport noble was as celebrated for his robberies as Robin Hood, 
or any Scottish freebooter ; that a certain city was a rival of Tyre, 
and that a particular emperor distinguished himself by battles as 
bloody and conquests as rapid as those of the first Cazsar: but to 
European readers their names conjure up no associations, suggest no 
ideas, excite no interest. The pith and point of a series of actions, 
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| 





| 
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or anarrative of the actions themselves, if it faithfully reflected | 


their essential character, would excite attention; but the reader 
must be led from general views to particular details—he can never 
be roused by the opposite proceeding. After all, however, it 
must be owned that there are intrinsic drawbacks in Oriental 
archeology. ‘The manners and modes of thought of the people 
are dissimilar to ours; and the periods within the reach of history, 
or even of conjecture, seem to consist of events that had no effect 
beyond themselves. This is not the case with nations less ancient 
or less curious; they not only produced results, but results which 
affected us. The Jewish history is familiarized to us in childhood, 
and it retains its interest in after years, as originating the religion 
of the civilized world. We look to Greece as to the fountain 
whence modern Europe derived her letters, her arts, and the germ 
of her sciences: her surviving compositions are the models on 
which the taste of every reader has, directly or indirectly, been 
formed. To the gigantic empire of Rome we are equally indebted : 
her laws, her municipalities, her policy, her arms, her archi- 
tecture, and her letters, albeit borrowed from Greece, have exer- 
cised an influence on every nation from the Elbe tothe Mediterranean, 
and from the Bosphorus to the Isle of Man.* The monuments of | 
Egypt are before us: the vast antiquity and wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians have been impressed upon the minds of Europe by our classical 
teachers, and reason supports antiquity in pointing to them as 
to the originators of those arts and sciences which Greece per- | 
fected. Even as regards the Egyptians, however, this is reasoning | 
and curiosity rather than a feeling of attachment : to what is visibly 
presented we of course apply ourselves; the arts and usages of 
more than three thousand years agone, so strangely akin to our own, 
must rouse attention in a rational mind: but the names of their 


td . . . . . | 
kings, or their conjectured exploits, are regarded with listless~ | 
ness. Any connexion with India is still remoter. Her high | 


tide of civilization was at a point anterior to written history ; 
the effects she might have had upon Egypt, or the Western world, | 
orthe North of Europe, seem to have been slight, and are a | 
Matter of speculation; and the degradation of her later days has | 
been without results. Mahometans of various races have invaded, 
devastated, and conquered her in succession, giving on each occasion 
an impetus to her descent; but they have neither changed nor im- | 
ites her character—they have only corrupted it. Nor have they | 
ad strength or ability to maintain by policy and the arts of peace 
the territory they had won by arms. One dynasty in succession 
= way to another, till all at last fell before the power of the 
nglish : and whether their rule will produce permanent and bene- 
ficial results, remains to be seen. It is useless to say that Ma- 


! 

* Itisa singular circumstance, that those nations are the most backward | 
where the Romans never penetrated, or where the influence of their conquest 
Was most completely destroyed. In Turkey in Europe, the Toorkmuns—in | 
pain and Sicily, the Saracens—so overwhelmed the natives as in a measure 
to supersede them: to Ireland they never thought it worth while to go. | 








HomET of Gazna was a great conqueror, that the Mogul dynasty 
produced several accomplished princes, or that brave men lived 
before either. It is a law of our nature to disregard actions which 
do not realize something; and it operates everywhere: in every 
pursuit we turn from labour in yain. The philosopher, however 
eloquent, ingenious, or laborious, who forms a theory instead of 
interpreting nature, is neglected as soon as his unreality is dis- 
covered. The toils, privations, dangers, or deaths of the explorers, 
are forgotten in the fame of the discoverer. CoLumpBus would 
have been thought little of had he been drowned. The realization 
of an end is required to give an interest even to sports. Mere air 
and exercise at single wicket are obtained by a batman who cannot 


| effectively strike a ball, or a bowler unable to hit the stumps; 
| but we soon turn away disappointed from players who cannot get 
| a run or bowl out an opponent. 


Let us not be misunderstood as decrying Oriental research. Too 
high praise cannot be awarded to men who expend labour and 
money and risk life in such inquiries; for it is only by those means 
that the raw materials for any subject are produced. And Colonel 
Top is not only entitled to the merit of what he has accomplished, 
but for directing attention to the subject, and pointing out to 
others the road to pursue. As yet, he says, “ the English have 
done nothing in exploring ancient India.” Whole libraries of the 
Jain sect are still in existence, which were carefully concealed 
from the first Mahometan conquerors: to an inquiry conducted 
with prudence and conciliation they would be readily opened. If 
they throw any light upon the early history of India it would be 
dificult to estimate their importance ; and in any case they would 
have a value in the hands of men capable of grasping a whole and 
of discriminating between character and mere old age. 

Leaving learning and antiquity for Orientals, who will of course 
consult the volume, we will take some extracts from the parts 
which treat of living man. Here he is in his most degraded shape. 

THE AGHORLI 

I had often witnessed, and more frequently read of, the revolting practices 
of numbers of the countless inhabitants of India, the slaves of a knavish hier- 
archy; but it was reserved for me this day to discover the extent to which 
the debasement of man could be carried without the intervention of priest- 
craft, and which, happily, was too far below the attributes of human nature to 
be erected into a system. Tatlude to the Aghori, who finds a place in the in- 
terminable nomenclature of Hindu sectarian classification. I may style this 
outcast of human nature the jackal of his species; but even this midnight re- 
veller amidst graves and impurities is cleanly in his habits compared with the 
Aghori. The brute would turn away from putrefaction, and refuse to prey on 
the dead of his own kind: not so the Aghori, by whom a dead man or a dead 
dog is viewed with equal indifference, or rather appetite; and, disgusting as is 
the relation, he does not hesitate to feed on the excretions of nature. I had 





heard that such wretches did exist, not only in the sacred Aboo, but amidst the 


impenetrable ; of the other mounts dedicated to the Jain faith, in the 
peninsula of the Saurus. ™ 

I passed the gopha er cave of the most celebrated of these monsters of the 
present age, who was long the object of terror and loathing to Aboo and its 
neighbourhood. His name was Futteh Poori; who, having “ embowelled” to 
an advanced age whatever came in his way, took the extraordinary resolution 
of immuring himself in his cell. The commands of maniacs generally meet 
with ready obedience; and, as he was regarded by many in this light, his de- 
sire was impli ‘itly fulfilled. The mouth of the cave was built up, and will re= 
main so until some mummy-hunting Frank shall reopen it, or till phrenology 
form a part of the modern education of a Hindu; when, doubtless, the organ 
of destruction on the cranium of Futteh Poori will exhibit a high state of de- 
velopment. I was informed that there was still a considerable number of these 
wretches inhabiting the caverns of the mountain, from which they seldom 
emerged to open day, but prowled about in search of fruits or whatever food 
the Rahtis conveyed to the paths they frequented. One of the Deora chiefs 
told me that, a very short time since, when conveying the body of his brother 
to be burnt, one of these monsters crossed the path of the funeral procession, 
and begeed to have the corpse, saying that it “ would make excellent chatni” 
ul He added, that they were not actually accused of killing 


reces 








condiment. 
people. 

It was strange to meet with the cave of a cannibal, if not within the pre- 
cincts, in the immediate vicinity of the shrines of Jainism, whose first tenet is, 
“ thou shalt not kill "—not man alone, but the smallest sentient being; pre- 
senting another anomaly in the History of Hindu superstition, which recog- 
nizes the crossest incongruities. The orthodox, whether followers of Siva or 
Vishnu, seem to consider their respective tenets too stable to fear the contact 
of other creeds; and even the Jain Unitarian, while the professes devotion to 
“ the Spirit” alone, does not refuse the homage of a reverence to the symbol 
of “ Wisdom,” to the beneficent Anapoorna or Ceres, or the universal “ De- 
stroyer.” Sects and creeds have no martyrs; no relics of saints are required 
to keep their respective votaries fixed to the principles in which they were born 5 
and the ignorant, the superstitious, the timid, or the humane, may supply food 
even to the basest of his species, the horrid Aghori. In this tremendous Pan- 
ount for actions not affecting society. 


or 





theon, no one is called to ac 
A STRANGE PLEDGE. 

One anecdote of Albuquerque is characteristic not only of the man but of 
the manners of those wit! whom he had to deal. Being in want of an imme- 
diate supply of the primum mobile to ambition, he coupled his demand upon 
the city fora loan, with the singular pledge of his moustache, which was en- 
closed in the letter. This guarantee was the most potent he could offer; and 
if Lusitanian in its origin, was in perfect keeping with the custom of these 
recions, where honour and the mouche are convertible terms, and stand or fall 
togeth« Tr. 

TERISTICS. 





ORIENTAL CHARAC' 
The like incongruities pervaded the durbar, when we paid our visit at the 
whether of things animate or inanimate, the con- 
clave was the most motley [ ever beheld. Arabian and Rajpoot costumes were 
here commingled, and every thing had a sort of amphibious aspect. The hall 
of reception was embellished by handsome glass lustres ; but these were hoisted 
by double-blocks, evidently belonging to the dock-yard, and which might have 
reeved the halyards of a first-rate topgallant-sail. The ceiling was clustered 
with mirrors as close as they could stow, in which were reflected from the walls 
portraits of princes, whose memory was associated with every thing English ; 
among them, George the Third and his Queen. As I doffed my hat to the re- 
presentative of the revered monarch, it did not escape the notice of the lord 
of the Gohils. The portrait of George the Third, and of his father Frederick 
Prince of Wales, are by no means uncommon in Rajpootana. The Rana of 
Oodipoor had one of each; and he was not a little amused when, coming un- 


palace in the afternoon ; and, 
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expectedly upon them, I made the salutation, so rare in these regions, of un- 
covering the head; but I remember well that, when the act was explained, he 
did not lose so good an occasion to testify to those about him, that neither 
time nor place should ever make a good subject forget “ the majesty which 
hedges in a king.” I might have said to him, had it occurred to me at the 
moment, that this homaze to our good old Sovereign, especially in a forcign 
land, was instinctive, and part and parcel of every Englishman’s national feel- 
ing, born in my time, when the royal birthday was a gala to all the youth of 
England. 
A FREEBOOTING CHIEF, AND A DISQUISITION. 

Jessa, or with the more respectful post-fix, Jessagee, was a a fair specimen of 
his race. He said his age was fifty; but had he mown the stubble upon his 
chin, which was of full a week’s growth, his black mouche and clear complexion 
would have allowed a deduction of five good years. After sitting at his case 
for some time, indulging, like a true Cat’hi, in the most unrestrained freedom 
of speech, I turned the conversation to his past life, by asking whether he had 
not carried the honourable profession of arms to some distance beyond his own 
sequestered abode. “ A mere trifle,” replied the moss-trooper, with the great- 
est nonchalance ; “never further than Bhaonuggur, Puttun, and Jhalawur.” 
If the reader will consult the map, he will find that Jessajee’s three points 
form a triangle, embracing the most remote quarters of the peninsula, east, 
south, and west ; and that a trifle beyond, in either direction, both the horse 
and his rider must have gone into the sea. On pushing him a little further, 
by observing that these were very confined limits, and inquiringif he had never 
tried the Northern or continental portion, with the same simplicity of manner 
and tone, he replied, in his metaphorical diction, “ Why, I have driven my 
lance into the gate of Ahmedabad.” I wanted no more ; Jessajee, the suze- 
rain of Deolah, and of one dozen subjects, his township covering about as much 
soil as a good-sized mansion, had, single-handed, insulted the capital of Guzze- 
rat! I was struck by the metaphor, which has since been more strongly im- 
pressed upon my mind by reading, amidst the scenes which gave them birth, 
the exploits of the early tribes who conquered Northern Italy ; the identical 
image used by the Cat’hi Jessa being applied by the Longobard Alboin to 
prove his successful prowess. 

From another of the same race with Alboin, we have nearly the same figure 
of speech for a similar purpose. When the successor of Rurik, the founder of 
the empire of the Czars, for the first time crossed the Borysthenes, at the head 
of eighty thousand men, in a raid against that capital (still the object of ambi- 
tion), in order to mark the humiliation of the city and his own glory, he 
“nailed his shicld to the gate of Byzantium, on whose emperor he Pa a 
treaty, sworn to by the Varangian guards of the conqueror on their shields and 
their arms.” In this we have not only the metaphorical record of conquest, 
but the peculiar form of oath, a form entirely Rajpoot, and a common expression 
in the mouth of the nomadic Cat’hi. But the Longebardic Alboin and the 
WVarangian Czar were both Norman, of the same tribes who peopied the 
estuaries of the Weser and the Elbe, and were distinguished, even by the first 
chroniclers of Scandinavia, as the Asi, or Asiatics. Every day is adding fresh 
proof that a primitive Eastern language is plentifully mixed with the Teutonic, 
which has even obtained the distinctive epithet of Indo-Germanic, while their 
ancient superstitions aud customs are parallel; so that, wide as is the separa- 
tion in country, colour, religion, and manners, between the inhabitants of 
these regions at the present time, there is not only no impossibility, but no im- 
probability, that the Cat’hi of the Elbe and the ancestry of the Cat’hi oppo- 
nents of Alexander may have migrated from the same regions of Central Asia. 

THE MILK OF EUROPE. 

I have mentioned the patriarchal ames of two of my crew, Ibrahim, “the 
lord of the boat,” (ndo khoda,) and Ayoub; there was also an Ishmael. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the crew were entirely Mooslem. Ayoub was a 
garrulous, facetious sort of fellow; and though the types of wisdom had begun 
to diversify the honours of his beard, he preferred giving scope to his humours 
to assuming a virtue he did not possess ; he had a jest for everybody and every 
thing, and generally required to be told twice what the nakhoda required of 

im. Moreover, in spite of the commands of the Prophet, and though little 
better than a fresh-water sailor, he had acquired a taste for the “ waters of 
life,” regarding which he introduced his first knowledge with considerable 
naiveté and tact. While conversing with the nakhoda, Ayoub contrived every 
now and then to put in a word; and, seizing his opportunity, he with great 
gravity observed, that he had heard wonderful stories regarding the Valaiti- 
hood, or “ milk of Europe,” as a kind of avéir, or balm against all ills of mind 
or body : “did I know what it was?” and, asa smile of penetration passed 
over my face, “had I any of it?” quickly followed. I told him I not only 
knew and possessed it, but, to satisfy his inquisitiveness, would give him some ; 
though he must first tell me how he became acquainted with the virtues of a 
thing which it was forbidden him to touch. He replied, that, having conveyed 
the baggage of an officer from Bombay to Poorbunde, and landed it during a 
heavy fall of rain, the officer gave him and his comrades a glass each of an arae, 
or essence, which he called by the name Ayoub used when he propounded the 
question. I had forgotten him and this conversation, and was seated in my 
cabin reading by candle-light, when a voice called out for admittance ; it was 
Ayoub with his cupra, or coco-nut cup, come to claim the performance of my 
promise. I called a domestic to bring me the bottle, and had actually tilted it 
towards the cupra, when it struck me I was doing a very foolish thing, and 
might incapacitate our second in command, at this the first half of our voyage. 
The soldier about to suffer death could hardly have looked more stupified with 
surprise, when the word “recover arms,” instead of “ fire,” was given, than 
Job when I restored to the perpendicular attitude the bottle of clixir. He 
looked unutterable things: not a word did he speak, but, with the still ont- 
stretched arm grasping the cup, he kept his eyes fixed on me for an explana- 
tion of the act. “ Suppose Ayoub,” said I, “this should make you tipsy, and 
a storm should arise?” Saheb!” was all the reply, but no change of atti- 
tude. “Supposing, Ayoub, I promised to give you a whole bottle on our 
arrival in the harbour of Bombay, would you not relinquish your cupful for 
to-night?” The hand and cup were withdrawn, and though the expression 
still was in correspondence with the old adage of “a bird in the hand,” &c. his 
_—" relaxed into a smile, and he brought himself to say he thought I was 
right. 





NATIONAL LITERATURE—THE MABINOGION: 
OF THE RHINE. 
Tue second part of Lady Cuarnorre Guest's contribution to 
Welsh national literature, in her muniticent publication, the M/adi- 
nogion, fully maintains the character of the first, not only in the 
splendid character of its externals, and the curious fac-similes of 
manuscripts it contains, but in the literary contents of the volume. 
These consist of the conclusion of Le Chevalier au Lion, pro- 
cured by Lady Cuarnorre from Paris, as we mentioned in our 
former notice ;* a transcript, (in, of course, original Welsh,) from 
the “ Llyfr Coch o Hergest,” of the tale of “ Peredur ab Efrawe,” 
followed by a translation, together with a variety of critical and 
illustrative notes. 
* Spectator, No. 541; 10th November 1838. 
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° A TEIrws . 

Peredur the Son of Evrawe, the tale which gives its title 4 
Part II. and forms the most popular and interesting portion of it 
is an Arthurian romance, distinguished by the bald but. striki 
simplicity, the rapid and changeful succession of events, the earnegt. 
ness of purpose in the narrator, and the utter disregard of the 
sible, which characterize the fictions of an early period. This iy 
the parentage and training of the hero. 

“ Earl Evrawc owned the earldom of the North. And he had seven song 
And Evrawe maintained himself not so much by his own possessions, ag} 
attending tournaments and wars and combats. And, as it often befalls thor 
who join in encounters and wars, he was slain, and six of his sous likewig, 
Now the name of his seventh son was Peredur, and he was the youngest ¢ 
them. And he was not of an age to go to wars and encounters, otherwise he 
might have been slain as well as his father and brothers. His mother was a 
scheming and thoughtful woman, and she was very solicitous concerning this her 
only son and his possessions. So she took counsel with herself to leave the inh. 
bited country, and to flee to the deserts and unfrequented wildernesses. And she 
permitted none to bear her company thither but women and boys, and spirit. 
less men, who were both unaccustomed and unequal to war and fighting. Ang 
none dared to bring either horses or arms where her son was, lest he should set 
his mind — them. And the youth went daily to divert himself in the 
forest, by flinging sticks and staves.” 

It was Peredur’s destiny, however, to be a knight, as a prophecy 
had declared that he was the man who was to destroy “ the sorce. 
resses of Gloucester ;” so the precautions of his mother to baffle 
fate were as fruitless as the classical struggles of the father of 
Danaé or the grandfather of Romulus. ‘Three knights-errant jn 
quest of “the knight, who had divided the apples in Arthur's 
court,” pass through the wilderness the widow had chosen; 
Peredur holds discourse with them ; and, inflamed with the love of 
adventure, goes forth, by his mother’s permission, with ‘ these few 
precepts in his memory,” characteristic enough of chivalry and its 
modern descendants— 

“ Wherever thou secst a church, repeat there thy Paternoster unto it 
And if thou see meat and drink, and hast need of them, and none have 
the kindness or the courtesy to give them to thee, take them thyself. if thou 
hear an outcry, proceed towards it, especially if it be the outcry of a woman, 
If thou see a fair jewel, possess thyself of it, and give it to another; for thus 
thou shalt obtain praise. If thou see a fair woman, pay thy court to her, whe- 
ther she will or no; for thus thou wilt render thyself a better and more esteemed 
inan than thou wast before.” 

Oace fairly staricd, the destined knight mecis with plenty of ad- 
ventures; being, like all such heroes, invariably successiul in de- 
spite of earth or hell; vanquishing the champions of Arthur's 
court, subduing giants, destroying monsters, siniting the oppres- 
sor, and rescuing damsels—but not possessing, as it seems to us, 
the knight-errant’s giit of constancy. In a succession of independ. 
ent events, where unity of action is neither preserved nor des 
signed, the only ground of choice is the interest of the particu 
lar incident, or the character it may possess. We shall prefer 
an extract of the latter kind, for the specimen of Arthurian 
literary ornament it offers in the opening, and the notion it gives of 

apa i 7 gigas > 
knightly manners in the silence of Peredur, and the “remarks of 
Gwaichmai and Kai. 

“ And in the evening he entered a valley, and at the head of the valley he 
came to a hermit’s cell, and the hermit welcomed him gladly, and there he 
spent the night. And in the morning when he arose, and when he went forth, 
behold a shower of snow had fallen the night before, and a hawk had killed 
wild fowl in front of the cell. And the noise of the horse scared the hawk 
away, and a raven alighted upon the bird. And Peredur stood and compared 
the blackness of the raven, and the whiteness of the snow, and the redness of 
the blood, to the hair of the lady that best he loved, which was blacker than 
jet, and to her skin, which was whiter than the snow, and to the two red spots 
upon her checks, which were redder than the blood upon the snow appeared tobe, 

“ Now Arthur and his household were in search of Peredur. ‘ Know ye,’ 
said Arthur, ‘ who is the knight with the long spear that stands by the brook 
up yonder?’ ¢ Lord,’ said one of them, * I will go and learn who he is.’ 8 
the youth came to the place where Peredur was, and asked him what he did 
thus, and who he was. And from the intensity with which he thought upon 
the lady whom best he loved, he gave him no answer. Then the youth thrust 
at Peredur with his lance ; and Peredur turned upon him, and struck him over 
his horse’s crupper to the ground. And after this, four-and-twenty youths 
came to him; and he did not answer one more than another, but gave the same 
reception to all, bringing them with one single thrast to the ground. And 
then came Kai, and spoke to Peredur rudely and angrily ; and Peredur took 
him with his lance under the jaw, and cast him from him witha thrust, so that 
he broke his arm and his shoulder-blade, and he rode over him one-and-twenty 
times. And while he lay thus, stunned with the violence of the pain that he 
suffered, his horse returned bick at a wild and praneing pace. And when the 
household saw the horse come back without his rider, they rode forth to the 
place where the encounter had been. And when they tirst came there, they 
thought that Kai was slain ; but they found that if he had a skilful physician, 
he might yet live. And Pevedur moved not from his meditation en seeing the 
concourse that was around Kai. And Kai was brought to Arthur's tent, and 
Arthur caused skilful physicians to come to him, And Arthur was grieved 
that Kai had met with this reverse, for he loved him greatly. 

“¢ Then,’ sail Gwalchmai, ¢ it is not fitting that any should disturb an ho- 
nourable knight from his thought unadvisedly; for cither he is pondering some 
damage that he has sustained, or he is thinking of the lady whom best he 
loves. And through such ill-advised proceeding, perchance this misadventure 
has befallen him who last met with him. And if it seem well to thee, lord, I 
will go and see if this knight has changed from his thought ; and if he has, I 
will ask him courteously to come and visit thee.? Then Kai was wroth, and 
he spoke angry and spiteful words. ¢ Gwalchmai,’ said he, I know that thou 
wilt bring him, because he is fatigued. Little praise and honour, nevertheless, 
wilt thou have from vanguishing a weary knight, who is tired with fighting. 
Yet thus hast thou gained the advantage over many. And while thy speech 
and thy soft words last, a coat of thin linen were armour sutlicient for thee, ant 
thou wilt not need to break cither lance or sword in fighting with the knight in 
the state he is in.’ Then said Gwalchmai to Kai, ‘Thou mightest usc more 
pleasant words, wert thou so minded; and it behoves thee not upon me to 
wreak thy wrath and thy displeasure. Methinks I shall bring the knight 
hither with me without breaking either my arm or my shoulder.’ Then said 
Arthur to Gwalchmai, ‘ thou speakest like a wise and a prudent man ; g0, and 
take enough of armour about thee, and choose thy horse.’ And Gwalchmat 
accoutred himself, and rode forward hastily to the place were Peredur was. 

It is needless to remark upon the value of such publications 
as Lady Guest's to literary history; and, although not retall- 
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ae they formerly had over the public mind, (perhaps 
a he undue value attached to them by antiquaries, and the 
from ninate manner in which they poured them forth to the 
int ‘et genuine tales of enchantment and romance have still a 
pisces te? attraction, not only for the most childish vulgar, but 
par gps perfectly competent to detect their critical faults, as 
or their obvious impossibilities. This attraction, of course, 
ultimately rests upon the genius of the writer, without which no- 
thing can be endowed with long life ; _but the material cause seems to 
be the good faith in which the stories were constructed. The old 
romanccrs believed in the possibility of the life they described— 
their creations are therefore natural and consistent 7 modern imi- 
tators merely “ make something out of their heads,” as children 
express it; and the result is hateful incredibilities. 

This remark applies to the impossibilities of their tales, whether 
physical—as giants and dragons, or mental—as sudden acquisition 
of skill or knowledge. Much, however, that seems to us émpro- 
jable, is perhaps deemed so from our ignorance of the manners and 
feelings of those remote ages. The sudden intimacies between 

ersons of high but equal rank—the matter-of-course way in which 
total strangers tell of their family, troubles, and concerns—the easy 
access to princes, and the familiarity with which they are treated— 
all meet with something like a parallel in the narratives of American 
and African travellers, or even amongst the petty potentates of the 
East. The still more strange facility, shocking to our sense of 
natural feeling, with which a substitute is found for the dearest 
ties, also obtains amongst nations in an early stage of society, 
where necessity and hourly hazard prevent the growth of refined 
sentiment. When the Red Indians have slaughtered part of a 
family, they think they make full reparation, should mercy touch 
them, by finding the survivors with husbands or wives; and stranger 
still, this sort of recompense scems admitted. Analogous cases will 
be traced in ancient and Oriental history. Even the writer of the 
Book of Job thinks the patriarch repaid for the death of his seven 
sons and three daughters, by giving him an equal number after his 
trials—a poetical justice which in modern eyes is placing the 
domestic affections upon a level with the value of the sheep, and 
the camels, and the yokes of oxen, and the she-asses. 

Although deficient in the originality and race which characterize 
the fine old tale of Peredur, Mr. SNowr’s Rhine is a very various 
and entertaining work, alike useful to fireside readers and to per- 
sons who propose an excursion to the banks of the “ exulting and 
abounding river.” The history of every city, and of almost every 
building of note, from Cologne to Mainz, is given; accompanied 
by occasional remarks on the manners of the middle ages, or | 
sketches of their most striking events, when the cities bor- 
dering the Rhine were almost as dense, and proportionately as 
populous and wealthy, as those of Britain now. Following these 
matter-of-fact narratives, are the traditions and legends con- 
nected with any particular antiquity, comprising tales of all ages, 
character, and merit. The admirer of monkish stories or German 
diablerie—the lover of the more pleasant tales of fairies, or 

“ How the drudging goblin swet 
To carn the cream-bowl duly set,” 

and those who prefer the more modern productions, verging upon 
the historical romance, will equally find matter to their taste. The 
sources of this vast repertory of legends, traditions, and historical 
compilation, are not pointed out with precision. Mr. Sxowe says 
he has drawn them from every quarter; and we see traces of the 
tale picked up from the peasant, a reference to the Latin writers 
of the period following the revival of learning and the free use of 
so modern an author as Mr. Puancué. Still we have not met with 
a story that partakes of the character of purely national literature. 
The outline is doubtless traditional; the filling up that of the 
writer by profession. We miss the business purpose of the old 
romancers. They seem anxious to tell their tale in the shortest 
way; the moderns in the longest. Hence, the one introduces no- 
thing but principal circumstances; the others elaborate details, 
drop in their own remarks, quote to show their reading, and cut 
jokes even upon religion and the Devil. = 

The volumes are illustrated by a great number of spirited 
sketches of the scenes and edifices to which reference is made. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Confessions of a Thug. By Captain Meapows Tay on, in the service of 
H. Il. the Nizam. In three vols. 

Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert Morrison, D.D., F.R.S., 
M.R.A-S., Member of the Société Adriatique of Paris, &c. Compiled 
hy his Widow; with Critical Notices of his Chinese Works, by Samuen 
Kipp, and an Appendix containing original documents. In two vols. 

The Present State of the Turkish Empire; by Marshal Marmont, Duc 
de Raguse. ‘Translated with Notes and Observations on the Relations 
of England with Turkey and Russia, by Lieut.-Col. Sir Freperick 
Ssurn, K.HL, of the Corps of Royal Engineers. : 

The Mabinogion ; from the “ Llyfr Coch o Hergest” and other Ancient 
Welsh Manuscripts; with an English Translation and Notes. By 
Ledy Cuartorre Guest. Part IL, containing “ Pezedur the Son of 
Evrawe.” 














Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. With an accurate travelling- 
map, engraved charts and views of the scenery, plans of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and a copious itinerary. 

[A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged guide-book, that instead of 
Wasting words in mere descriptions of the indescribable, indicates the pictu- 
Tesque beauties and interesting localities ; giving statistical, topographical, and 
antiquarian information, and bringing historical facts and legendary lore to 
enrich the associations of remarkable places. Besides its uses as an instructive 
vade-mecum for the tourist, it is readable by the stay-at-home traveller, who 








desires to know something of spots that he has heard of but never visited. } 

Two Ways of Dying for a Husband. 1. Dying to keep him, or Tortesa 
the Usurer. IL. Dying to lose him, or, Sieses Visconti. By N. P. 
Wutts, Esq., Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” &c. 

[Two crude attempts at dramatic composition, both remarkable for impro- 
bability of incident, inconsistency of character, incongruity of action, barren- 
ness of dialogue, and want of interest. Tortesa, which was performed in 
America, and has recently been played at the Surry Theatre, is founded on the 
well-known Florentine legend of a wife who had been entombed alive returning 
to her home, and, on being refused adm‘ttance by her husband, seeking refuge 
with her lover. Having heard a play read in which this incident is treated 
with equal power and delicacy, and with thrilling dramatic effect, we feel more 
strongly the flippancy and extravagance of Mr. Wrxuts’s garbled version of 
it; which shows him to be alike incapable of appreciating the sentiment of the 
subject and of developing its spirit Heuetiodig:| 

¥stradffin ; a Descriptive Poem, with an Appendix, containing Historical 
and Explanatory Notes. By Mrs. Bowen. 

[An agreeable descriptive poem, which is likely to effect the object of its 
author, that of bringing into notice the beaxtiful scenery of the district it 
describes. ] 

Venice. By Atrrep Domert. 

Twelve Sermons, delivered in the New Temple of the Israelites at Ham- 
burg. By Dr. GorrHotp Satomon. Translated from the German, by 
Anne Marta Goupsmip. 

The main attraction in these sermons, is the circumstance of their having 
been preached by a Jewish pastor to a Jewish congregation ; for Dr. SaLomon 
is somewhat too flowery to have much solidity, either in the exposition of the 
Mosaic doctrine or in ethical exhortation. } 

Ollivier’s Parliamentary and Political Director, for the Session 1839. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. Corrected to August 1839. 

[A new edition of these useful lists of the Legislature ; distinguishing Tories 
and Liberals, corrected up to the present month. ] 

Fondation d’une Colonie Agricole de Jeunes Détenues @ Mettray (départ- 
ment d’Indre-et-Loire.) 

Four Ways to Paris, and Paris Itself. 
England thither. 

[A brief itinerary, and a full catalogue of places, sights, and hotels. ] 

The Adventures of Caleb Williams. By Wiuu1am Gopwin. 
Memoir of the Author. (People’s Edition.) 

The Sabbath, Sabbath Walks, and other Poems. By the Rev. JamEs 
Grauam. With a Memoir of the Author. (People’s Edition.) 
SerIALs. 

Black's British Atlas. No. 11. 

A Treatise on Divine Providence, by the Rey. Srrruen Cuarnock, B.D. 
(Ward’s Library of Standard Divinity.) 

Pampuets. 

The Sultan and Mehemet Ali; or the Present Crisis in Turkey. By 
Apotrnus Stave, Esq., R.A., Author of “ Turkey, Greece, and 
Malta,” &c. &e. 

[A rhetorical pamphlet. Mr. Stave has “ travelled amongst the Turks,” 
and supposes he is oracular on all that concerns Turkish and European diplo- 
macy ; he has read Grepon, and fancies he can write like him. His brochure 
contains a resumé of the late Sultan’s reign, and a variety of speculations upon 
Russia, India, and so forth. The only practical point in the fifty pages is, that 
England should acknowledge Menemer Att as sovercign of Egypt and Syria, 
of which he is indeed master de facto. This independent policy seems judi- 
cious; but what if Russia, supporting the Sultan, should bring on a general 
war? If England is prepared to take her own course without regard to the 
rest of Europe, or in despite of the high-handed suggestions of the Russopho- 


A Handbook for Travellers from 


With a 






| bists, it is all well enough: but if an European war, for remote interests or 


possible dangers, is impolitic, we must act in conjunction with our allies. } 
Recent Measures for the Promotion of Education in England. 
Substance of Lord John Russell's Speech in the House of Commons, June 
20, 1839, on the Government Plan for promoting National Education. 
Second edition. 
{ Official missives in support of the Government scheme of cducation. The 
first takes a view of the educational wants of the country, and the baneful 
eifects of ignorance, that would seem to demand a much more efficient plan. ] 
A New Method of Slanghtering Animals for Human Food. By James 
Carson, M.D., F.R.S., Membre Honoraire de la Société Frangaise de 
Statistique Universelle, &c. Second edition. 
An Address to that portion of the People of Great Britain and Ireland 
calling themselves Reformers, on the Political Excitement of the present 
time. By Ricuarp Caruiie. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 31st u't., at Creeting Rectory, Suffolk, the Lady of the Rey. Carnes Raw- 
urs, of a daughter. 

On the 2d inst., in Finsbury Square, the Lady of W. J. Lrrrie, M.D., of a sor. 

On the Ist inst., at Walsall, the Lady of the Rev. W. G. Bu rxer, of a son. 

On the 2d iast., at the Right Hon. J, W. Croker’s, West Moulsey, the Lady of Groror 
Barrow, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 3d iust., the Wife of Tuomvson Carrry, Esq., of the Midd!e Temple, of a 
danzhter. 

On the 6thinst., in Cadozan Place, the Lady of the Rev. Ricuarp Warp, ofa daughter, 

On the 2d inst., at Goldings, Lady Towxsenp Farquaar, of a sen. 

On the 26th ult., at Gormanston Castle, the Lady of the Hon. Epwarp Preston, of a 
daughter. 

On the 31st ult., at Fettes Row, Edinburgh, Mrs. Suanp, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3d inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Geonar Mararas, B.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Cuaxrorre Janz, eldest daughter of Edward Fletcher, 
Esq., Cursock, Dumtrie-shire. 

On the Ist inst., at Hatfield, the Rev. Georor Renaup, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, to Georgiana Ceciiia Gaantuam, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
F. J. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield, Herts. 

On the 2d inst., af Rettingdean, near Brighton, the Rev. Wiri1am Fancon, A.M., of 
St. Joho’s College, Cambridge, to Enrzaseru, only daughter of Nicholas Simons, Esq., 
of Lincolo’s Inn. 

At Northam, North Devon, the Rev. Bertoce Jenn, son of Joshua Jebb, of Walton 
Lodge, Derbyshire, Esq., to Cuirtorre Dany, eldest daughter of the late R.chard 
Dann, Esq. 





DEATHS. 

Ou the 5th inst., at Cheltenham, Gen. Sur James Srvant, Bart., in his 95th year. 

On the 3th ult., at Glasgow, Col, ALEXANDER WE! DERBURN, of Iuveresk Lodge, Mus- 
selburgh, aud late of the Coldstream Guards. 

Ou the 6th inst., in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Mrs. Nugent, Widow of Lieut.+ 
Col. Nugent, in her sist year. 

On the 3dinst., Rrcnar» Greaory, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., of Coole, County of Galway, 
and Berners Street, London, 1 his 80th year. 

Ou the 3d inst., at his house in Lambeth, Tuomas Pixxert, Esq., late of the Middle 
Temple, in his 84th year. 

Oa the 2d inst., J. Cravron Jenxyns, Esq., Barrister, in his 834 year. 

On the 3ist ult., at Llandovan, near Kilgerran, Pembrokeshire, Miss ArEt1Iza Gower, 
in her 88th year, sister of the late Admiral Sir Erasmus Gower, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, Aug. 6.—43d Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Keane. K.C.B. from the 46th 
Foot, tobe Col. vice Gen. Lord Howden, deceased. 46th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. J. Ross, 
from the 98th Foot, to be Col. vice Sir J. Keane, appoiuted to the command of the 43d 

oot. 98th Foot—Major-Gen. Sir W. Cotton, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Ross, appointed 
to the command of the 46th Foot. 

May 16th.— Memorandum —Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 
85th, or the King’s Light Infautry, to resume on its colours and appciutments the 
motto ‘* Aucto sple udore re surgo,”’ which was authorized to be borne by that regiment 
on the 3d of August 1815. 

War-orrice, Aug. 9.—17th Regt. Light Drags.—Lieut. A. Earl of Cassilis, from the 
Rifle Brigade, to be Lieut. vice Reynard, who exchanges. 4th Regt. Fcot— 
Surgeou J. Mouat, from the 44th Foot, to be Assist.-Sarzgcou, vice Hunter, dec -d. 
7th Foot — Ensign J, Keating, from the 62d Foot to be Lieutenant, without purchase, 
vice Wyke, who retires. 9th Foot—Lieut. L. Hook, from the 16th Foot, to be Licut. 
vice Pirie, deceased. 16th Foot—En S. Lawson to be Lieut. wilhout parchase a 
vice Hook, appointed to the 9th Foot; Gent. Catet L. R. Elliot, from the Royal Mil. 
Col. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lawson, 20th Foot-——Licut. H. D. Crofton, 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dodgin, who retires; Ensign R. L. Lye, to be Lieut. by 

urchase, vice Crofton; Ensign M. Cane from ‘he 26th Foot, to be Ensigu, vice Lye. 
6th Foot —R. C. Jones, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Cane, appoiiited to the 
20th Foot. 44th Fo.t—W. Primrose, M.D. to be Assist.-Surgeon, vice Mouat, ap- 
pointed to the 4th Foot. 62d Foot Hi. M. Hamilton, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, 
vice Keating, promoted in the 7th Foot. 88th Fout—Lieut.-Col. J. Grey, from half- 
pay. unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice G, O Malley, who exchanges ; Rage or W. H. 

en, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Grey, who retires ; C apt. W. Rutherford, 
to be Major, by purchase, vice Eden; Lieut. G. P.O Malle ‘y tobe C apt. - purchase, 
vice Rutherford; Ensign G. Maxwell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice O Malley; G. 
Hamilton, Gent to be Eusign, by purchase. vice Maxwell. 91st Foot—Assist-Surgeon 
N. Morgan, from the Staff, to be Surgeon, vice Divir. deceased. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. R. Reynard, from the 17th Light Dr: 
Ear! of Cassilis, who exchanges. 

Ist West “India Regt.—Eusigu S. W. S. Bush, to be Lieat. by purchase, vice 

Hodson, who retires; W. Somerville, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Bush. 

Brevet—Lieut.-Col. J. Grey, of the 88th Foot, to be Col. iu the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-I[uspector of Hospitals, J. F. Clarke, M.D. to be Deputy In- 
spector-Gen. of Hospitals, vice J. Arthur, who returus to half-pay; J. Johnston, M.D. 
to be Assist.-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Morgan, promoted in the 91st Foot. 

Memorandum—The exchange between Ensign Cane of the 26th Foot, and Ensign 
Dakers of the 72d Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 19th Jaly 1839, has not taken 
place. The wre of the Lieut. of the 19th Regt. of Foot appointed Adjt, of that corps 
on the 2d Au; 1839, is H. C jalley, and not H. Colley. 


COMME RCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bocth and Garratt, Liverpool, dyers Green and Co. Liverpool, tea-dealers—W. and 
J. Nowill, Sheffield, merchants—Franklin aud Co, Liverpool, drysalters—Smith and 
Harris, Tewkesbury, coal-merchants—Turnbull aud Wi'son, Suaderland-near-the-sea, 
house-builders—Evans aud Neal, Tooley Strect, potato salesmen—Smith and Co. Bris- 
tol, linen-merchants—Brown and Pryor, Bradford, Yorkshire, printers of woollen 
goods—Soulsby and Co. Milford Lane, Strand, coul-merehants; as faras regards Evans 
—Maw and Nettleship Doncaster, merce Todd aud Son, Cock Hill, Ra teliffe, ship- 
chandlers—Adams and Co. Bude, Coruwall. deal f cards Adams 
and S acey—Stokes and Walker, King Street, s—Dobie and 
M'‘ Knight, Everton, Lancashire, joiners — Tarver ar i Co. Nichols’s Croft, Shudehill, 
drysalters—Garbutt and Co. Yarm, Yorkshire, attornies—Vardou anda Son, Grace- 
church Street, ir. nmongers—J. F. and W. Davis, Bristol, law-stationers—Giblin and 
Co. Swaffham, Cambridgeshire, merchants; as faras regards Harris ~ Gell and Dubery, 
Knightsbridge. zinc- -workers—Ward and Revell, Manchester, bricklayers—- Davies and 
Thomas, Shrewsbury, hop-merchants—Swan and Co. Yapton. Sussex, grocers; as far 
as regards Sparks = A “iar W. Stewart, Greenock, merchauts—Nicholl aud Robertson, 
Ednam, Roxburghshire, maltsters. 
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INSOLVENTS. 

Brieut, Ricwarp, Holborn, chemist, Aug. 6. 

Mercer, Epwarp, Capel, Kent, grocer, Ang. 5. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Batu, Tristram, Truro, grecer, to surrender Ang. 13, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Hatt, Tuomas, Walsall, grocer, Aug. 24, Sept. 17: 
morton Street. 

Hovis, Nicuoras, and Grunpy, Dennis, Hinds, Lancashire, cotton-spinuers, Aug. 
20, Sept. 17: solicitor, Mr. Appleby, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 

Jackson, GeorGe, Birmingham, timber-merchant, Aug 16, Sept. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Knicat, Winttam Moxey, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, printer, Aug. 13, Sept. 
17: solicitors, Messrs. Walters and Reeve, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Ler, James, Priace’s Street, Lambeth, baker, iq 14, Sept. 17: solicitor, Mr. 
Phillips, Clement's Lane; official assignee, Mr. Clark, New Broad Street Court. 

Lee, Witiiam and James, Stockport, drugyists, Aug. ~0, Sept. 17: solicitor, Mr. 
Lever, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 

Luoyp, James Payne, Coventry Street, boot-maker, Aug. 15, Sept. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane ; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
buildings. 

Luce, Saran, Pontypool, draper, Aug. 17, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Holme and 
Co. New Inn. 

O.paam WittiaM, Nottingham, oil-merchant, Aug. 15, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Bicknell and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Partour, Wiii1am, Liverpool, share-broker, Aug. 19, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Vincent and Sherwood, Temple. 

Prank, Frepericx, Plymouth, perfumer, Aug. 19, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Blake and Lewis, Essex Street, Strand. 

Scarru, Micuakt, Bishopwearmouth, miller, Aug. 30, Sept. 17: solicitor, Mr. Moss, 
Old Jewry. 

Scores, Josren, Blackley, Lancashire, dealer, Aug. 21, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johuson, Son, aud Weatherall, Temple. 

Taytor, Tuomas, Wednesbury, Staffordshire, builder, Aug. 23, Sept. 17: solicitors, 
Messrs. Simpsou aud Moor, Furnival s Inn. 

Tompson, Cuarves, St. Andrew's Road, Horsemonger Lane, builder, Aug. 14, Sept. 
17: solicitor, Mr. Meymott, Stamford Street; offic ial assiguee, Mr, Gri tham, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Warsurton, Grorae, Manchester, victualler, Aug. 21, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris and Allen, Bartlett's Buildings. 

ILLIAMS, ALEXANDER, Wigmore Street, fishmonger, Aug. 15, Sept. 17: solicitor, 
Mr. Robinson, Orchard Street, Portman Square; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. DIVIDEN!S. 

Aug. 27, Finister, Edmonton, wine-merchant—Aug. 29, Southby, New Basinghall 
Street, hatter—Aug. 28, Bennitt, Sherborne D.rsetshire, milliner—Sept. 9, Wood, 
Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Sept. 13, Harvey, ogee mercer — 
Sept. 2, Thornton junior, Beccles, Suffolk, beer-brewer— Dec. Davies, Lewes, 

tailor Aug. 28, Bridge and Smith, Chesterfield, road-makers— laa 27, Cook, Dover, 
=e ie 28, Marshall, Manchester, merchant. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before August 27. 

Stock, Preston, coru-merchaut — Biale, Calcutta, merchant—Barghart, Clifford 
Street, Boud Street, tailor—Cawley, Bridport, upholder—Guay, Gloucester Place, Lam- 
beth, carpenter—Fenton, Clemeut’s Lave, Lombard Street, plumber—Cole, Leaden- 
hall Street, stationer—Williams, Carmarthen, iroumouger—Mason, Mauchester, ho- 
siery-manufacturer. 


solicitor, Mr. Amory, Throg- 






Friday, August 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Marsh and Gerrard, Chester, tailors—Norwood and Brames, Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square, coal-dealers — Hebeler and Co.—M. and J. Smith, Paddington, sheep-dealers 
—J. and E. Neighbour, Cannon-street, coffee housekeepers—Tayler and Co. Light- 

1-mills, Glocestershire, wire-merchauts—Crook and ‘Tr: appes, Chorley, atiornies— 
Hrurtley and Gardner, Leeds, lineudrapers — Sibthorpe aud Martin, Woburn, milliuers 
— Young and Kennedy, Honduras—Harrisou aud Son, Orchud Street, Westminster, 
riuters— Yablonsky aud Bird, Birmingham, geveral-dealers — Youd aud Russell, Hali- 
fax, woolstaplers—R., R., aud I. Sieane, Coventry, ribbon-mauufacturers; as far as 





Brothers, Birmiugham, coach-builders. 


and Collie r, Liverpool. 
Epripvce, Lockey, Peckham, builder, 


Iunr, Joun, Southampton, tailor, Aug. 
Josten, Maurice Monreriore, and Car 
Cannan, Finsbury Square. 
ealf, Lincoln s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Gr 
Parrrxson, Tuomas, Ashtou-uuder- Lyne, 
citors, Messrs, Battye and Co. Chancery L 
Peramore, Davip, Devonport, merchant, 
Taytor, Josevu, Noel Street, Berwick 


Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 


—Curtis, Clutton, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 







Henperson, Wii sam, Stockbrid 


Watson, Wiittam, Bennett Street, Stamford Street, wine- 


M‘Innes, Joun, Liverpool, chemist. Aug. 
and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Crump and Hassall, Live rpool, 
Aug g. 
ane; and Mr. Gibbon, 


BRITISH FU NDS. 


borough and Youug, Sise Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitu 


undy, Bury. 


timber-merchant, 


regards Steane—Fearson and Vickers, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers, 

Staniforth, Sheffield, grocers—Beattie and Chisholm, Windsor, grocers—Wilks 
Co. Leeds, stuff- merchants ; ; as far as regards Wilks— ‘Sheriff aud Co. W atling 
calico- printe srs — Howard and Ridley, Aldersgate Street—Gell and Dubox gS 
bridge, zine-workers—Smith and C jough, Liverpool, professors of musice—D" 5 
Ames, Norwich, paper-dealers— Dukes and Salt, Shrewsbury, attornies 


Brerp, Ricwarp Foster, aud Ecciesron, Winttam, Liverpool, me rchants, 
render Aug. 21, Se pt. 20: solic itors, Mr. Chester, St: yple Inu; and Messrs, Das 


Co, John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Pocock, Southampton. 
MICHAEL, Lupovick, Live 
Aug. 21, Sept. 20; solicitor, Mr. Watson, Lincoln's Inn Fields; official assignee Mr, 








ee 








ight. 
and €,p 
at. law — Hit, 
INSOLVENT. f cae 
merchant, Aug. 9, 
BANKRUPTS. 
to su. 
euport 
Aug. 22, Sept. 20: solicitors, Me. *SSTs, 
une tore, Bas hail Street. 
17, Sept. 20: solicitors, Messrs, Jones and 


‘rpoo }, mere’ Tanta, 


Lomax, Jonny, Bury, joiner, Aug. 24, Sept. 20; solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Me, 


21, Sept. 20: solicitors. Messrs. Adlingtoy 


Sept. 20; soli. 


Ashton under- Lyne, 


Aug. 22, Sept. 20: soliciturs, Me ‘sts. Ade 


lington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Billing, De ‘vonport. 


Street, iron-plate 


DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7, Horsfall, Leeds, stufi-dyer—Sept. 3, Bryan, Knucklass, Radnorshire, 
merchant—Aug. 31, Perry senicr, Stockport, muslin-manufacturer—Aug. 31, Day, 
Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer—Aug. 30, . 


manufacturer, Aung, 
Sept. 20; solicitors, Messrs. Waugh and Fisher, Great James Street; official assignee 
=o * 


Thackrey, Leeds, 


Hawkestey, Liverp ol, merchant—Jan. 26, Knibb, Liverpool, 
Manchester, cotton- spinner—Nov. 8, Daniell, Boulogne, Frauce, copper-sme Iter, 
CERTIFICATES, 

Tobe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Aug. 30. 
Youngman, Old Street Road, timber-merchant -Blyth, Lynn Regis, common-brewe 


OTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
ge, Edinburgh, cabinet-manufacturer, Ang. 18, 27, 





(Closing Prices.) 
{Su iturday) Monday. |Tue: sday.) Vednes. 
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hop. 


merchant—Ang. 3], 
tailor—Sept. 9, Nort, 











Thurs. Friday, 
92 91; 
92} 92 
923 923 

100 993 
994 99} 
144 14} 

186 
5 5 
-- lb 





eae 
3 per Ceut.Consols..sees0e{ 914 92, | 91; 
Ditto for Account. ere ee 924 924 
3 per Cent. Reduce 5d. 924 92 1 | 924 
34 per Cents. Re duced... i” 100 100} 100 
New 34 per Coiite..ocscccsnct 99} 994 994 
Long Annuities ......... reeel 148 143 144 
Bank “toc: k, 8 per Cent. 182 186} 187 
India Stuck, 10} per ¢ teut. « | 2352 252 ~o2 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. p. die m. | 5pm. 8 7 
India Bonds, 3 per Cevt......{ 14 pm. ll 17 

FOREIGN FU NDS. 


(Last Official Q wtatiou during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 























MARK L sie 


45 





Ole. actos 0... 0 Peas, Hog..... 34. 38 







Per Quarter (Imperial) of 
Wheat... - 2. \ Rye 








AVE RAGE PRICES OF CORN. | ; 


FRIDAY, AUG. 9. 
Ss. 
3B te 






DUTY ON 


Harrow... .. 39.. 


ai 


FOREIGN 
For the prese nt Week. 


Wheat ....... 133. 8d. 
jarley 4 10 
6 3 





Oats.... 


Oats, Po 1 





Alabama (payable 1862 Figs Cc: 80 Mexican (Deferred)....5 p. Ct.) 16 
Austrian. .00:0 0000 . ne — Ditto (Ditto) 6 oo 
Belgian. 1034 | Mississippi (New)...006 — | — 
Bra lian ata ‘ ng | Seon OF 1B, onc 5 — | -_—— 
Baers AYES oe cceccees 6 New York (payble 1858)5 — | 91 
Chi ian 6 Ditto soso 1837)..6 — | —— 
Colombian of 1824.......6 “3 | Di eg coceces — | amy 
Danish . cwaicue =| 3 Peunsylvania *(1858).. -d - |— 
Dutch (E x x 12 Guilders). )..24 — | bd Peruvian .... 5 — --= 
Ditto (Ditto) «<6: 5 — | 1032 | Portuguese... — 19t 
BYVORCR 600 cccccsces invade Of. 0c. | Ditto..... aegis a — qk 
5 — |Ll2f 40c! Ditto Nev 5 — | 3 
Greek of 1825...........5 — — | Prussian. ais 4—-;,— 
Louisiana.... oo — —— | Russian of 1822., 5 - 1l4 
Maxitancsciecsasecessed) == 23 | Ditto (Metallic)... 5 — | — 
Ditto ccccccccccsccceces 6 — 282 | Spanish Consolidated...56 — | 19% 
BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bar -peroz, 31. 18s, Od, — British Cak er ton 921. Os. to 01.00 
Old Spani-h or Pillar | Dolis MS .cce @ 0 0 | Iron, British, Bars, 10 O— 00 
Mexican Dollars -- O 4 104 ! Lead, British Pi ig one o9—19 0 
Silver in Bars, 0 5 Of Steel, English........sseessee o —s 6 
GRAIN. 











Barley 3 

Oats ..... 2 40.65 
FLOUR. 

Town-made ....cceeeeeeeeee per sack te 5s. to 62s. 

ROR 5 aivinesestaseanes.scs 55 





Easex and Suffolk, on board ship .. coe 3 — 50 
Norfolk and Stockton.............+- 40 — 45 
BR wore er 8s.to 9s, 

lés. to:0s, 
Ib. Loaf, 







PROVISIONS. 
BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 13s. Od. per oz 
C «rlow, 01. Os. to Ol. Os. per cwt 


BACON, Small Ne 
CHEESE, Cheshire,... ... 


Derby, Plain... 
HaMS, York 
EGGS, French. 


w, per ewt. Sis, to 53s. 


























and STR AW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


WHITECHAPEL, 
Bis... 955. 
a 
6o .. 80 
110 ., 120 
. # 





Choice D tto ... 
Sussex Pockets 
Superfine Ditto 





CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. 
Hay, Good....cccesscce ve i cade 708.0. GR. cece BBvce 
Inferior . ° oe 92 O 22 O secce 80 
Yew... 80 0 0 65 7 
Clover........ 0 65 115 90 
Straw, Wheat . : , 
Kent Pockets .........+ 





0s to 0s 
0 ? 

o — 0 
o—0 





BUTCHER 


8a. 4d. to 3s, fd. to 43. 
S 6 .« & ®8 





0). ee Oe 
$4.4 0.5 
4 6 5 

* 


Tosink oe ° 
OILS, “COALS, is ANDL ES. 
Rape Ol. .....cccceccrcees per tun 351. 108, 
Refined . ae 37 0 
Linseed Oil . 







Moulds ("d. per doz. discount) 9. 6d. 
COALS, Hetton........ per ton 23s. 3d. 








TeOS srccccccccccccssvsccccse 225 Od, 


S MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 





SMITHFIELD.* 
















OB. sscssccs 3s, 4d. to 4s, 2d. to 4s, 6 
6 . £8. oe ee 
0 4 0 4 10 o 0 
¥4 covccecs 3 8 4 10 5 0 
saoe 0% 5 6 6 2 0 0 
fal pers Ibs. 
GROCERIES 

TEA, Bohea, fine, p Ib. oad, to to Is. a. 

Congon, fine 2 
Souchong, fine . 10 = 3 6 

* In Bond—Dnty ld, Berle 
COFFEF, Fine (in bd.) p. cwt. . 15986 
Good Ordinary es m= 105s, 
SUGAR, Mu «ovado rewt. 40+. 74d. 


Weat India Molasses... 31s. 6d. 36s, Od, 
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ate rence ore] 

DS oRAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

} «Exhibition. The CORONATION of her 

New ju Victoria, iu Westminster Abbey , and the 
Majesty vie Church of SANTA CKOCE, at Florence, 
Inter rt » effects of light and shade trom Noon till Mid- 
vib all Both Paiutings are by Le Chevalier Bouron. 
ight a —a 


} Ope rom 101111 5. 


GREEN’S ASCENT, in his 








i “ORONATION BALLOON, from the GAR 
q I CORON ORD HOUSE, CHISWICK, and 
DENS of vee CHAMPETRE, Wepxespay, lth 


GRAND ar 
Ds ayst 18:9 Oe 
, Avat stoi nutil the 13th inst. 2s. 6d. 
Family Tickets, for Five Persons, 10s. 
Admiss on on the day, 9s. a aid 
ho entertainments during the progress of intlation 
by Apr and the ascent will take place at Half- 
qi ark 


past Six precisely. wy ents 8 ; 
, SeT —_— 1 T THR TQ 
i ns. GEORGE, HANOVER ILOUSE, 
¢ M LODGE ROAD, REGENTS PARK, begs to 
N hility, Gentry, aud her Friends generally, 
M jyform the Nobility, Gentry, al. eee 
ade has a few VACANCIES iu her sel ct E 1 
aust ya limited number of YOUNG LADIES, where 
ment a ma ters attend for every branch of instruct 
saa is assisted by a highly qualified Parisian 
lv intends every department, in 

wre yersopally supe rintend « very dey ; 
% at bet the pupils may enjoy the iudis ida lL a‘tention 
\ ree oa to combine the advantases ol a private educa- 
ne "tise weson Astronomy and the Natural Sciences are 
eae in the terms of the ablishment. Prospectuses 
it be obtained of Messrs. Lambert aud Brown, 236, 
i Mr. Warvuck, 86, N joud Street; 


weit Street; gine 
«she Manny, 85, Fleet Street; and F. G. Ramsay, 
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New 





NORTH LONDON, has been Consecrated, and 
ave beeu interred. The road to avoid Highgate 
Upper Kentish Town into Swaiue's 
es from Regent's Park. and three from 
Gray s Jun Road. The Catacomi s and Terrace view for 
thirty miles, are the most interesting objects so uear 
London. Armed patrols are every uight on the Ground, 
Open daily ; on Sundays after Oue o clock, Office, 22, 

yorgate Street, back of the Bank. Omnibuses from it 
aud Tottenham Court Road. 


iz 
Fy fr. 130, Fenchurch Street. 
! TJIGHGATE CEMETERY, or the 


> many h 
> Hill, is through | 
Lane, about two mil 


~ Office of Ordnance, 3ist July 13839. 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordinance do hereby give notice, that a quantity 
of Bread Wayous with Covers, Wivels, Park Piekets, 
Men's Harness, Junk, Tinued Cupper, Old Serg» and 
Paper Car ridges, Saddles and various Horse Appoinut- 
meuts, Bedding, Cuttings of Leather, Straps, Oars, 
Helves, Tire, aud Tire Nails, Elevating Sc.ews, Tracks, 
Chairs, Lamps, Brushes, Brooms, Tools, &c. and Fire- 


wood. will be sold by Public Auction, in the Royal Arse- 
pal, Woolwich, on Tuurspay, the 135‘h of Aveusr 183), 
at lL o'clock in the Forenoou precisely. 

May be viewed from 10 to 4 o clock a week pres ious 


to the Day of Sale, Catalogues may be had at the 
Orduance Office, Pall Mali; Tower of London; and 
Roval Arsenal, Woolwich. 
’ By Order of the Board, 
R. ByuaM, Secretary. 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
and DEPOSIT BANK. Established 1824. Pro- 
spectuses, oua single sheet, for trausmission by post, may 
be had Daily from 10 till 3. Rate of Luterest on Deposits 
to be withdrawu at 8 days’ notice, 6 per cent. Ditto, at 6 
months notice, d$. Proposals tor Mortgages of 5.000/., 
and upwards on Freehold Estates iu Eugland, or for the 
Sale of Life and Reversionary Interests, to be made in 
writing. -OF FICE, Lancaster Place, Strand. 





gs eae LIFE ASSURANCE 
; COMPANY. 

3 No. 1, PRINCES STKEET BANK, LONDON, 

. CAPITAL, 1,000,0007. 

4 ADVANTAGZS OFFERE” BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic aud com 
plete data, aud presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cain be offered without compromising the satety of 
the Institution. 

lucreasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a lessimmediate pay 
meut being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
Life than iu any other Office. ~ 

Premiums may be paid either Aunually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of 
payments, 

A Board of Directors in attendance d tily, at 2 o'clock. 

Age ot the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within one mouth afier proof of 
death. Mf ‘dical Atteudants remunerated, in all cases, 
for their y, ports. 











Premium per Cent. per Aunmn payable during} 


A a ] Z 
ge jist Fivel2d Five; 3d Five 4th Five) Remain- | 
Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. ‘derof Life! 
aig, | 








= iat Bebic enced ‘| 
Es. dl£ s d.) s. d.jx Ss. d.jJ& 8 “| 

¢/1 1 G1 510} 11011)116 92 3 8 
116 4112 4119 12 7 4227 6 

ay his 12 4 4214 613 7 34 3 4] 

F |1216 739 44 5 515 6 t1613 7] 
PererR Morrison, Resideut Director. 





\ ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the 
most Seieutific principle, and patrouized by the most 
Sinent of the Faculty. This celebrated Brush will 
a thoronghly into the divisions of the Teeth, and 
Niclean in the most effectual and extraordinary manner. 

t eteale’s Toth Brushes are famous for being made 
: be plau that the hairs never come loose in the mouth. 
PPro salty Clothes-brush, that cleaus in a third part 
= We usta time, aud is incapable of injuring the finest 
ai Au jvly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with 
fet 4 and satisfactory effect. The much-approved 
sh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty. Pene- 
ond piait-brushes, with the “durable uvbleached 
Pecmd aie, that do not soften in washing or use like 
ite a wir, A new and large importation of fine 
“Y Sponge; and Combs of ali des :riptious, at Mer- 
taure’'s, 160, Oxford St. nearly opposite Hanover Square, 
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HE NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE. 

The only number of this Paper which will be 

published in London, will appear on the 20th AUGUST 
next. 

It will contain all the proceedings, to the latest mo- 
ment of going to press, of the “ First Colony of New 
Zealand.’ 

A large Edition of this number will be published, and 
it will be found to be an excellent opportunity, by adver- 
tising, for those who are desirous of making themselves 
known to the “olonists, and for Colonists desirous of 
being known to parties residing here interested in New 
Zealand, to attain their purpose. Advertisemeuts at 
ordinary rates; aud the Paper, 9d. Orders to be ad- 
dressed to the Office of the First Colony of New Zealand, 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 


ANDS IN NEW ZEALAND.— 

_4 The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
LAND COMPANY hereby give Notice, that Orders for 
Laud may be purchased at their Office, which will en- 
title the holders thereof to select Country Sections either 
at the Company s Priveipal Settlement, or at Hokianga, 
Kaipara, Manukau. the islands of Waiheke and Paroa, 
the borders of the Thames, or any other part of the ter- 
rituries already purchased by the Company, as soon as 
the same shall be surveyed. The holders of such Land 
Orders willals» be entitled to claim from the Company 
a passage to New Zealand, free of cost, for themselves, 
families, and servants, to the extent of 60 per cent. of 
their purchase money. Further particulars as to the 
terms of purchase, may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. By order of the Directors, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 
No. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 23d July 1839. 
K PISCOPAL CHURCH 
ComMIrreE. 

Ion. Francis Baring, M.P. | G.S. Evans, Esq. D.C.L. 
J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq. M.P. | W. Swainson, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Hutt, Esq. M.P. Captaiu Daniell. 
Reverend Dr. Hinds. kK. B. Hopper, Esq. 














New Zealand Land Company's Office 
IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Sir G. Sinclair, Bart. M.P. | E. Halswell, Esq. F.R.S. 
J. Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. Henry St. Hill, Esq. 


Reverend W. Selwyn. | Hl. Moreing, Esq. 
Bankers, Messrs. Surru, Payne, and Smirus. 

At a meeting of intending Colouists and others in- 
terested in estab ishing a brauch of the Church of Eng- 
land in New Zealand, held this day at the Offices of the 
New Zealand Laud Company, Joun Ivarr Briscor, Esq. 
M.P. inthe Chair, the following Resolutions were passed 
unanimeusl 
1, ‘The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 

Foreign Parts’ having conseuted ‘* to grant a salary 
of 1007, per annum, for three years, together with a 
grant ‘or outfit, fo any well-qualified Clergyman 
who shall be willing to undertake the duty of Chap- 
lain to the Colony which is about proceeding to New 
Zealand ;"’ Resolved, that this liberality on the 
part of the Society be met by a corresponding 
measure on the part of the Emigrauts. 

2. That 200). per aunum be guaranteed to the Clergy- 
man, in addition to the salary allowed by the Society. 

. That a House and Glebe be provided for the Clergy- 
man for the time being. 

. That every exertion be made to complete the sub- 
scriptions required for building the Church. 

. That the Provisional Committee, whose names have 
already been announced, with the addition of the 
Rev. Dr. Hinds, Rev. W. Selwyu, Mr. Halswell, 
and Mr. Moreing be reqnes‘ed to continue their 
services, with power to add to their number, and to 
carry iuto effect the objects of these Resolutious. 

. That the foregoing Resolutions be published iu the 
newspapers, for the information of those Clergymen 
of the Church of England who may be disposed to 
become Candidates for the appointment. 

Subscriptions received by members of the Committee, 
or hy the Bankers, Messrs. Smiru, Payne, and Smrrus. 


MIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

_4 FREE PASSAGE.—Married Agricultural Ser- 
vants, Mechanics, and Single Females, of suitable age 
and characters, are conveyed, Free of Charge, to PORT 
PHILIP, SYDNEY, in First Class Ships, well provi- 
sioned and equipped, sailiug from London and Plymouth 
every Three Weeks, punctually, on fixed days. Every 






aa 


or 


a 





well-conducted person, of competeut skill. is certain of 


IMMEDIATE and CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, at 
GOOD WAGES, in this highly-prosperous Colony. 

All particulars may be kuown ou application to Mr. 
Jonny Marsaatt, Australian Emigration Ageut, 26, 
Birchin Lane, Cornhill, London. Al! Letters to be post- 


paid. 
a 
S for this Season of the Year:— 
Good Light CLARET, 30s. per dozen. 
HOCK, MOSELLE, SAUTERNE, and BARSAC, 
56s. per dozen, 
SPAKKLING CHAMPAGNE, 54s. per dozen. 
HENEKEY and COMPANY. 
Gray’s Inn, Wine Establishment, 23, High Holborn. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
protects the Face and Skin from the baneful 
effects of the Sun and Dust; as Sun-burns. Tau, Parched 
Lips, Freckles, Harsh and Rough Skin, and an unplea- 
sant Heat of the Face; it also completely cradicates 
Pimples, Spots, Reduess, and all Cutaueous Eruptious ; 
transforms even the most Sallow Complexion into Ra- 
diant Whiteness, imparts a beautiful uvenile Bloom, 
and renders the Skin delicately Clear and Soft. Tu cases 
of Stings of Insects, &c. it immediately allays the most 
violent inflammation, and renders the Skin delightfully 
cool and refreshing. After Bathing, it protects the Skin 
from the iujurious eflects of Salt Water. Gentlemen 
will find it allay the smarting pain after shaving, and 
make the skin smooth and pleasant. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. Observe—The Name 
and Address of the Proprietors, A. RowLaxp and Son, 
20, Hatton Garden. Loudon, are eugraved ov the Govern- 
ment Stamp, which is pasted on the cork, also printed, 
in Red, on the Wrapper in which each bottle is enclosed. 
*,* Ask for Rowlands’ Kalydor,”’ 






UMMER WINES, peculiarly adapted 

















AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Avev-t, Price One Shilling, contains: The 
Lion of the Cvuteries—-Mr. Ensor on the Movement— 
A Chapter of Popular Poetry—Reminisceuces of the 
Lake Poets; by the English Opium Eater, No. V.; 
Sonthey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge—The War in India 
—Diary illustrative of the Times of George IV. &e.— 
The Educator Prize Essays—Literary Register—Political 
Register; Loeal I slatures, &e.—Postseript Political. 
Wiiriram Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpkrn, MarsHany, and 
Co. Londou ; and Jonn Cum™ine, Dublin. 
BOTANY. 
Fourth Edition, with 155 Figures, 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


. SYSTEMATIC AR- 
RANGEMENT OF BRITISH PLANTS. _Con- 


densed and brought down to the present period; with an 
Introduction to the Study of Botany. 
By Witttam Macetuitvray, A.M. 

In this work the descriptions of the Plants of Great 
Britain and Ireland are given so full as to enable the 
young botanist to determine every species that might 
come in his way without the assistance of others. 

London: Scorr, Werster, and Geary, Charterhouse 
Square. 











Just Published, beautifully printed in 2 thick vols. 
18mo. cloth boards, Price 15s. 

A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY 
y of the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. 

By 8. E. Perrons and J. Davenport. 

Containing amoug other advautages the following ex- 
clusive ones 

1. The Exact Pronunciation of the Different Persons 

of Verbs. 

2. The Irregularities of Verbs aud Nouns. 

3. Obsolete Words, with their Substitutes. 

4. Irregularities of Verbs, Poetical Words, Licences 
and Locutions, alphabetically arranged. 

Also, in the Press, 

PETRONJ CORSO DI LINGUA ITALIANA, cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved, 

By J. Davenport. 
Dutav and Co, 37, Soho Square. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY 

LORREQUER, No. V. are Now Ready, Price Is, 
with 2 Illustratious by Putz. 

«It is the history of a dashing subaltern officer, written 
ina vein of great humour and pleasantry, and inter- 
spersed with delightful anecdotes, told with much spirit.” 
Leeds Times. 

“They are from no ordinary pen; their graphic 
vraisemblance and perfect good humour are irresistibly 
attractive.’’—Belfiust Chronicle. 

“Those who love frolic and fun will find abundance 
of both in this clever work. The illustratious are 
capital.’’— Aberdeen Constitutional. 

“We have read the work with as intense an interest 
as that with which we ever gloated over any work of 
fiction. Nor is mere iuterest in the progress of the varra- 
tive the most powerful feeling; we have admired the 
talent; descriptive, pathetic, ludicrous, that marks every 

yage of the story ; meanwhile, we earnestly recommend 
he work to all lovers of the best works of fiction and 
imagination.’’—Edinhurgh Weekly Chronicle. 

Dublin: Writiam Curry junior aud Co. ; W. S. Org 
and Co. London; Fraser and Crawrorp, Edinburgh. 
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OLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
abridged for the Use of Schools and Teachers ; 
with Questions for Examination at the end of each 
Chapter. By Mrs.Kinon. 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 
DICTIONARY of DERIVATIONS; 
or au Introduction to Etymology, on a New Plan; 
to which is appended a Classical Spelling Book. By 
Rosert Sutiivan, Esq. M.A. 
A New Edition, considerably enlarged. 4s. neatly bound. 
*« To persons curious in Etymologies, this book will 
be most welcome; and of vast advantage to classical 
education. It oes great credit to the learning, research, 
and ingenuity of the author.’’—-Dublin Evening Post. 


By the Same Author, 
| eeepc ON ORTHOGRAPHY, 
ETYMOLOGY, and VERBAL DISTINCTIONS, 
for the Use of English Schools and Domestic Education, 
A New Edition, |s. 6d. cloth. 
« This, we venture to predict, will be one of the most 


popular works of its class.” Belfast News Letter. 
S. Hotosworru, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





Now Publishiug in Monthly Parts, Price Oae Shilling, 
aud Weekly Numbers, Price Twopeuce, illustrated with 
Engravings, 

4 r . . 
H E N OVE LIS F 
This work is printed on fine double crown pee: 
with new type cast expressly for the purpose, aud ma 
be justly styled the only good, cheap, and illustrated 
edition of Tue Sranparp Nove ts. 

A complete Novel, by one of the ablest writers of the 
day, is given in each part, which, consequently, coutaius 
as much letterpress for Oue Shilling as is usually charged 
a Guinea-and-a- Half. 

Volume I. is now Ready, handsomely bound iu cloth, 
Price 6s. 6d. coutaiuing fifteen volumes of standard 
novels, originally published at Seven Guineas. 

The Works already Published in this series, any of 
which may be had complete, Price One Shilliug, are— 
THE LAST OF THE THE PILOT, 

MOHICANS, and 

LIONEL LINCOLN, THE PIONEERS. 

By J. Fenntmore Cooper, Esq. 
CAMDEN, and CLARENCE. 
By Miss Sepewtck. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME, 
By Victor Huoo. 

THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE. 

By Dr. Birp. 

BROTHER JAMES. By Pauw ve Kock. 
Trauslated by Henry Foster. 

This is the oaly English edition of De Kock’s hamo- 
rous vovel that can be had, as the work is uow first 
translated expressly for Tae Noveutst. 

London: Foster and Hexrarr, 11, Catherine Street, 
Strand; Edinburgh: Tarr, 78, Princes Street; Dublin: 
Macken and Co. 8, D’Olier Street; and may be had of 
all Booksellers, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 












New r dition, to be Completed in 10 vols. 
IFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Vol. V. 
The fullowing uniform, with 196 Engravings., 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 vols. 
SCOTT S POETRY. 12 vols. 
PROSE WRITINGS. 28 vols, 
Roper? Capevt, Edinburgh; Warrraker and Co, 
London. 





In a Few Days. with numerous Wood-cuts, feap 


SUMMER'S DAY AT H: AMPTON 
COURT, being a Guide to the Palace and Gardeus; 
with a Catalogue of the Pictures, accor‘ling to the New 
Arrangement, including those in the Apartments recently 
opened to the Public. 
By Enpwarp Jesst, Esq 
Surveyor of her Ma e sty’s Parks and Pa aces, Author of 
“Gleanings in Natural History.’ 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is Published, Price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 

Is THE STATE OR THE CHURCH BEST ABLE 
TO EDUCATE THE NATION? Being a Series of 
Lectures delivered at Willis’s Rooms, June 1839, by 
Freverick Dentson Mavrice, A.M. Chaplain to Guy's 
Hospital, Author of ‘The Kingdom of Christ, or Hints 
on the Catholic Church.” 

Rivinerors, St. Paul's 
Crarx, Holboru Hill. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. hoards, with six 
Ilustrations by Phiz, and Wood-cuts 

A >APER OF TOBACCO. 

Treating of the Rise, Progress, Pleasures, and 

Advantages of Smoking, with Remarks on the Use and 

Abnse of the Fascinating Weed. Auecdotes of Distin- 

guished Smokers. Mems. on Pipes and Tobacco 

Boxes. And an Essay, Tritical, Critical, Practical, and 
Theoretical, on Suuff. 

By Josrru Fume. 
Crapman and Han, 186, Strand. 


ust Published, 
VHE BRI TISII ANGLER’s MANUAL; 
or the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland. With some account of the Principal Rivers, 
Lakes, and Trout Streams, and Instructions in Fly- 
fishing, Trolling, aud Angling at the Bottom, and more 
particularly for the Trout. With numerous highly-finished 
Engravings, on Wood and Steel. 
By T. C. Horrann, Esq. 
Price lJ. 1s. post 8vo.: 
plates. 
Warrtsrean and Co. 76, Fleet Street; 
MANN, 131, Regent Street. 


Churchyard; Darron and 











or I/. 16s. large paper, proof 


and R. AckEer- 





UNIFORM WITH THE CHILD'S LIBRARY. 
Just Published, in 2 vols. cloth, Price 5s. 


HE CHILD’S PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
. beingacareful abridgment of the Old and New 
Testaments, 
By A Memerr or tue Cuurce oF Enarann. 
Mustrated by very numerous and splendid Engravings. 
A most apprepriate present for children at the holyday 
season. 
London: 


NE ELE’S ROMANC ES S$ OF HISTORY. 
Just Published. in 1 vol. cloth gilt, Price 4s. 6d. 
OMANCES of HISTORY, TALES, 
and POEMS. By Henry Neer. 
Also. uniform with the Above, Price 4s. 6d. 
| ge hea on ENGLISH POETRY, 
from Chaucerto Cowper, by the same admired 
Author; with his Life and Portrait. 
London: Josenn Tuomas; T. Trac; and Stmpxtn & Co. 


ITY OF LIVING. 

This Day is Published, considerably eularged and im- 
proved. Third Edition, Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Papen on the PRESERVATION 

of HEALTH; with Remarks on Air, Exercise 
Diet, Clothing, Bathing, &e.; Advice to the Sedentary. 
Advautages of Change of Air and Scene, Beneficial 
Influenee of Steam-boat and Railroad Travelling; in- 
elading a Description of the Principal English and Con- 
tinental Watering and Sea-Bathing Places, their Mineral 
Springs, &e. &e. 

L sondon : 


JosEru THOMAS ; T. Troo; and Srmpxrn & Co. 
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Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





srl 13, “Gre at Marlborough Strect, Aug. 10. 
CO UL R N 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I 


MR. DARWIN’S JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
INTO THE GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY 
of the various Countries visited by H. M. S. Beagle, 
nuder the command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N. from 1832 
‘to 1836. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. bd. 


IT, 
THE COURTIER OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
IIf. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 
By his Son, Henry Grarran, Esq. M.P. 
2 vols. Svo. with Portrait, Xe. 
cA 








TEMPTATION; 
OR, A WIFE! s PE RILS. 3 vols. 


DES IDEES NAP OLEONIENNES 


Par Le Prince Naro.zox Lovis Bonaparte. 8vo. 
VI. 
: 8 IL I N;3 
A TALE OF THE COTE RIE S. '3 vols. 


yTT. 

CAPTAIN O'BRIEN’'S 
ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR. 
Comprising a Nzrrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes 
from French Prisons, &c. 

Dediva ated, by permission, to her Majesty. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 

Henny Consus, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





On the 15th instant, 
HE ART-UNION. No. VII. 
A Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts, 

Will contain among other subjects, the discussion upon 
the Royal Academy, ‘and mi: any interesting articles con- 
nected with Literature and the Fine Arts. Price 8d. 
stampe 

a of the great demand for sets of the 
ART-UNION, No 2 has been again reprinted, 

London: Published by W. Tuomas, at the Court 
Journal Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand; and may 
be had of all Booksellers and News-venders. 





TRAVERSE TABLES, BY CAPTAIN BOILEAU. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. clith, 
NEW and COMPLETE SET of 
TRAVERSE TABLES; showing the Differences 
of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the 
Quadrant, and to five places of Decimals; together with 
a TABLE of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and 
corresponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator 
to the Poles, with other Tables useful to the Surveyor 
aud Civil Engineer. 
By Capt. J. T. Borrzav 


,H.E.I. C. Bengal Engineers. 
London: Wm. H. A 


LuEN and Co, Leadeuhall Street. 


RAVELS IN WESTERN INDIA, 
Embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mouutains of the 
Jains, and the most celebrated Shrines of the Hindu 
Faith, between Raipootana and the Indus, and an Ac- 
count of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla. 
By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Jamrs Top, 
Author of ‘‘ The Annals of Rajast’ han.” 

In 1 haudsome 4to. volume, bound in cloth, Price 
31. 13s. 6d. This work is embellished with nine Plates 
and Vignettes, beautifully engraved from Sketches by 
Mrs. Hunter Blair. 

Ww. H. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 








WE ALIF LAILA; or BOOK OF 
THE THOUSAND NIGHTS AND ONE 
NIGHT; commonly knowu as ‘ The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,’’ now, for the first time, published com- 
plete in the Original Arabic, from au Egyptian MS. 
brought to India by the late Major Turner Macan, Editor 
of the ‘ Shah Nameh.’ 
Edited by W. H. Macnacnren, Esq 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and ecrohenr? ‘to the Go- 
vernment of India. 

Vol. I. A thick royal 8vo. vol. printed in Calcutta, 
Price 1/. 10s. This work will be completed in 4 vols. ; 
Vol. 11. is now in the Press. 

Ww. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 


MANHE BOOK OF THE THOUSAND 
NIGHTS AND ONE NIGHT, trom the Arabic 
of the Egyptian MS. as edited by W. H. Macnayghten, 
Esq. B.C.S. dove into English 
By Henry Torrens, Esq. B.C.S. B.A. 
And of the Inner Te mple. 
Volume I. 8vo. cloth. Price 10s. 64. 

The volume, printed in Calcutta, contains Fifty Nights, 
amongst which will be found many new Steries, and has 
the advantage of containing the whole of the Poetry of 
the original, hitherto uutre unslated. 

Wa. H. Atren and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 














In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. cloth, 
RODROMUS, or AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REA- 
SONING; including an Analysis of the Haman Mind. 
By Sir Graves Caimyey Haveuron, K.II. M.A.F.R.S. 
&e. &e. Member of the Institute of France, &c.&e. 

** All men are as the vulgar in whatthey do not under- 

stand.’’—BurkE. 

“ Itisa work which, if men will tke the trouble to 
think, must make a powerful sensation; we trust that 
the attention of every philosophical inquirer, at home 
and abroad, will be directed to its earnest and mature 
examination.” —Literary Gazette. 

“He exhibits an extent of research and logical accu- 
racy of reasoning, a depth of thought, and a brevity and 
luciduess of exposition, which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed. We strongly recommend ‘ Prodromus,’ or the 
‘ Precursor,’ to the attention of our readers, as decidedly 
one of the best books, for its size, that has come from the 
press on this subject for very many years.’’— Atlas. 

Also, by the Same Author, Price 2s. 

A SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF 
LANGUAGE, with a View to ascertain the Original 
Meanings of Sanscrit Prepositions; elucidated by com- 
parisons with he Greck and Latin. 

London: Wm. H. Aten and Co. 7, Leadenhall S 


7, Leadenhall Street. 


—-, I} pl a FROM 


By Wm. u en Co. 


‘rect. 








PHIPPS’ CHINA and EASTERN TRADE. Royal 
8vo. cloth, * 

PHI" Ps’ INDIGO. Royal Syo. sewed, 9s. 

BENGAL DIRECTORY, 1839. 8s. 

BAGH-O-BAHAR; Hindustanee. Royal 4to. cloth, 
li. Is. 

BAGH-O-BAHAR; in the Roman character. 8vo. 
cloth, 

ROZARIO'S DICTIONARY; English, Bangali, and 


Hindustanee ; in the Roman character. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Ditto, ditto, ditto. Fine paper, 2/. 2s. 


CALCUTTA MONTHLY JOURNAL. 4s. each. 
BENGAL S"ORTING MAGAZINE. 4s. each. 
EAST INDIA UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


Monthly Series. 4s. each. 
Ditto, ditto, Quarterly Series. 8s. each. 
The NEW TESTAMENT in HINDEE. 
Price 8s, 
MAP of the EASTERN FRONTIER of BRITISH 
INDIA, by Capt. R. B. Pemserton. Cloth case, 5/. 
MAP of the 
BRITISH INDIA, in cloth case. 1. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
by Marxuam Krrrog, Esq. No. I. 12s. 


12mo. cloth, 


MADRAS JOURNAL of LITERATURE and SCI- 
ENCE. Nos. 19, 20, and 21, Price 7s. each; also former 
Nambers. 

_ London: Wa, H. Auten and Co, 7, Leadeuhall Street 








1 
Now Ready, in 1 volume 8v0. Prisa 3 N 
MR. WILLISS NEW WORK, 
WO WAYS OF DYING FOR , 
HUSBAND. 


I. DY ie TO KEEP HIM; OR, TORT 









TSURE 
II. DYING ‘TO LOSE HIM; oR, 
CONTI. BIANCA j, 


By N. P. Witus, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Pe sncillings by the W; ay,” &e, &e, 
Hvueu CunniInGHAM, Bi St. James 8 Square, 


















CHINA 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a new and eorrec 't Map of 


Chinese Empire, Price 11. 4s. in eloth bh, sarily, = 
v EN 














Wood-Enzgravings, bound, 


RAILWAY, 


and Time Tables corrected to the present time ; twenty 
five Engravings ou Wood, and a Map of the Line of me 
qualled correctuess and beauty. 
Coloured Map, 2s. 6d. 


cloth (edges uneut); or elegantly bound in moroeeo, git 
edges, 35s. each, 


ing Sketches of Monmouth, Chepstow, Ross, Hereford, 
&e. 


7 > 
C E D. News oF 
or, a Display of the Topography, History, Politic 
toms, Manners, Arts, Manufactures, Comme ree, Jj Procee 
ture, Religion, Juris prade nec, &e. of the ¢ rg trop 
Empire. By the Rev. Cuarnes Gurzzarr, Ching mir’ 
Revised by the Rev. ANDREW Reep, D.D, trad 

“We obtain from these volumes more informatig “a 
a practical kind than from any other petit lant 
closer view of the domestic life of the Ch ine The ¢ 
public institutions—the mann ctories—naturalp Tre} 
and literature. The work iu fact, is full of inf The I 
gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the Ta seotle 
without any excuse for ignorance ou the sub’ eet," ~ Irelat 

“‘This is by far the most interesti: 42. complete, ag Miser 
valnab'e account of the Chinese Empire, that has Postsce 
been published.”’—Sun. " East 

Sarru, Exvver, and Co. €5, Cornhill, = 
pe” 

This Day is Published, 10th Edit. revised and gray fap To" 

enlarged, Refo1 
Lo ptm S TREASURY gg i= 
KNOWLEDGE; comprisi: ig an English Dj 
tionary, au English Grammar, Universal Gare tte, 
Ulassical Dictionary, a Chronolozical Annlysis of Gat 
ral History, a Dict’cnary of Law Terms, &e. &e, Prin 
8s. 64. cloth; 10s. 6d. roan gilt. 

“ We have here, in a form admirably adapted forty Rev 
traveller's portmanteau, the most complete and It 
rally-useful publication which it has ever fallen to ourlg sults 
to notice.’ —Athenenm. Jengt 

Also, Second Edit on, uniform in size and price, of Lord 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; Containing 
Memoirs of nearly 12,009 individuals. the 

«A valuable repository for biographical reference," “mu 
Literary Gazette. time 

London: Loxeman, Orme, and Co, 

—apniidl som 

GUIDE AND TRAVELLING BOOKS, thro 

Published by SIMPKIN, TILT, ORR, &e. 

. and Sold by ali Booksellers. — ther 

IIE LONDON and BIRMINGHAY® Lov 

KAILWAY; forming a History and Deseriptiq wou 
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